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Is the Church Abdicating? 


EDITORIAL 


A LIVE PROBLEM 


The Christian Movement in China is very much alive. This is 
seen in the increasing number of vital questions that are being earnestly 
discussed. Such a live question is introduced by the symposium on 
“The Church and Other Christian Movements.” Its leading article, 
“Is the Y. M. C. A. Becoming a Denomination’’ was accepted for 
publication months ago. But after mulling it over we realised that 
it deals with only one phase of a very urgent problem, the relation of 
institutional movements, such as Community Churches, Christian Schools 
and the Associations, to the Church. This article was, therefore, submitted 
to quite a number of Christian workers. Many divergent comments were 
received. The result is the symposium. One function of the RECORDER 
is to give live questions a chance for open discussion. There is con- 
siderable under-cover interest in this problem. But it is of such signific- 
ance that it should be discussed above-cover also. Interest centers in 
the “Y’ because it is a leading and pioneer organization. We hope that 
the ““Y”’ which has been. the pioneer in leading the Church into these wider 
,Christian activities will also lead in finding a way out of the present 
5 situation. Mr. Leger has dealt only with those aspects of the problem 
1, Which prove his case. His use of the word “denomination” is un- 
qiortunate. Both these points give ground for the impression that he 
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overstates his case. In no generally accepted sense is the “Y’ becoming 
a “denomination.” That like some other Christian institutions or 
movements it is becoming self-conscious and in need of redefining its 
relationship to the Church is undoubtedly true. This symposium is not 
conclusive. Symposiums never are. But it is unusually challenging. 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS 


What hold have these Christian Institutional Movements upon the 
life and imterest of the Chinese? A rapidly growing one. The con- 
tribution of Christian Schools, Community Churches and Associations 
is welcomed everywhere. Chinese self-support for these enterprises is 
secured as easily, or even more easily, than for other types of Christian 
work. That is significant. The growth in numbers, fees and influence 
of Christian schools is well known. From 1906-1920 students in- 
creased 332%. The work an: worth of Christian schools is also patent 
to all. The Community Church Movement is very young, having been 
known in China for ten years only. Yet there are now seventy insti- 
tutional churches; only ten of these are more than six years old. The 
workers have the beginning of a national organization with 102 mem- 
bers, representing eleven denominations. It is passing through the 
difficulties of babyhood but is growing lustily. It is in the “Y”’ that 
we have the most striking instance of growth of interest in and support 
of institutional work. In the nine vears (1914-1922) the general 
membership of the “Y” increased 359 percent. That is a somewhat 
faster rate of growth than the schools. The membership of student 
organizations increased also in ten years (1913-1922) 337 percent: it about 
kept pace with that in the schools. This is a lead in helping and putting 
the Chinese to work that must be conserved. When one recalls the strong 
and continuous religious influence that permeates the whole .Association 
Movement it is seen to be in every sense a worth while achievement. 
Through their student conferences also the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
exert an enormous influence on the leadership of China far out of all 
proportion to the actual size of their membership. All these instititional 
movements are centres of radiating Christian life and service, and are 
of tremendous significance as living witnesses to the Christian Message. 
They interpret that Message in terms of actual life neews. Such work 
must be enlarged not cramped. 


THE REAL ISSUE 


What is the real issue? A “Y"™ man thus states it:—“How may 


the denominations, which through their membership are now. in complete 


control of the Y. M. C. A. in every community and in the nation as a 
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whole, so co-operate and. give of counsel, time and control as to make 
the “Y" more effective and to accomplish the purpose the denominations 
have in mind for it.” The symposium indicates uncertainty as to this 


‘very statement of the issue. A missionary asks, “How may the strength 


of the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. and other Christian Institutional Move- 
ments be made to flow into and through the channels of the Church 
(thereby enriching the Church) and at the same time avoid any narrow- 
mg tendencies whether arising in the churches or denominations, or 
in the fact that the churches are still largely financed by or still largely 
under the control of the missionaries, and their boards?” Another 
missionary says, “There are two distinct questions, it seems to me, 
under discussion. (1) Should the Church cultivate or develop those 
forms of expression or activity which the Y. M. C. A. has so success- 
fully developed? (2) Does the Y. M. C. A. distinctly aim at, and 
succeed in contributing to, the upbuilding of the Body of Christ, which 
is the Church; or does experience show that it rather draws off young 
manhood from the Church, absorbing it, contenting it with the “Associa- 
tion,” which however excellent in itself, is narrower and shallower than 
that which characterizes the Church?’ Many others would naturally ask, 
“If the Associations meet certain needs more satisfactorily than the 
Church, why does not the Church ascertain the causes of its failure?” 
The editor will now venture to state the issue. It concerns, in the main, 
Christian schools, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A. and the Community 
or Institutional Church. The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. are 
controlled by Christians selected by the organizations themselves. The 
schools are controlled either by Christians acting for the churches and/or 
missions, or by representatives directly appointed by these bodies. 
The Institutional Church is the Church trving to do what these other 
institutions are doing. It is the Church in transformation. Are these 
Christian Movements building up the Church in training, service and 
numerical. strength? Or are they, while extending the benefits and 
practise of Christian ideals, also creating a movement that tends to 
hccome a substitute for or an addition to the Church? Are we facing 
the beginning of the end of denominationalism? Are these institutions 
the nucleus of a new Christian Movement that will supersede the present 
organization known as the Church? 


THE BASIS OF CO-OPERATION. 


The leading article in the symposium is too local: but anyone asked 
to deal with this specific subject or the broader one of which it is a 
part, would quite likely make the same mistake of emphasis unless the 
article were based upon a survey. We must, in one important respect, 
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deal with the “Y” alone. What is the actual working relation of the 
“Y” to the Church out of which it has come? With this aspect of 
the question none of the writers in the symposium deal specifically. In 
essence the “Y”’ is an independent self-perpetuating body of Christians 
doing a particular type of Christian work. In a few cases probably, the 
first Board of Directors was appointed directly by the Church or churches 
of a city. A study of thirteen cities reveals the fact tlat the “Y”’ is 
moving in a stream of changing Christian approaches to life needs in 
which other Christian institutions also move and by which they are 
affected about as much as the “Y.” In the National Christian Con- 
ference and Council the “Y” is on an equal footing with other Christian 
institutions, including the Church, or better, groups of churches. The 
basic organization, is not the Church or churches although these are 


‘most numerous and, therefore, in voting power most influential. The 


basis of co-operation is groups of Christians as organized for work in 
school, associations and churches. In the cities studied three modes 
of Christian co-ordination are in evidence:—(1) Organizations, for 
temporary or permanent tasks, composed of individual Christians. 
In such organizations Association workers are on the same footing 
with any other Christian workers. This seems to be a preliminary step 
in co-operative work. (2) In four, but only four, of these cities the 
Church in its ecclesiastical aspects is the basic organization in the co- 
operative movement. The principle of co-operaticn, however, 1s not so 
much ecclesiastical as functional. The union is for the purpose of service. 
It is precisely in these cities where the basic organization is the Church 
that the “Y”’ does not come in on an equal footing, though in one instance 
this equality is partially recognized. (3) The third and most general 
basis of co-operation in these cities corresponds to that in the National 
Christian Council. The unit of co-operation is a Christian institution. 
The churches are on the same footing as the other co-operative organiza- 
tions. In such cities the “Y”’ tends to be on an equal footing with 
other Christian organizations. ‘There is no uniformity, however, in the 
numerical basis of representation. Sometimes the “Y,’ as a group, has 
equal voting power with the other groups irrespective cf numerical 
strength. Sometimes the “Y” is not equal in voting power, which is 
an indirect recognition of the supremacy of the Church. The tendency 
therefore is for the “Y” to be on an equal basis with the Church in 
co-operative enterprises. That is not true of the “Y” only. It is true 
also of schools and other institutions, such as literature societies. 
Thus while studying particularly the “Y” we find ourselves confronted 
with a movement of which the “Y” is only a part. It is a movement 
for co-operation in which the ecclesiastical and denominational aspects 
of the Church are slipping into the background. The tendency towards 
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organic relationships between Christian institutions seems to be stronger 
in those centres where the Church is not the basic organization. In 
many cases the ““Y”’ has been a pioneering factor in this new mode of 
Christian co-operation. A Christian movement is being built up that, 
while it includes the Church, is on a wider and different basis. 


‘BUT DO THEY BUILD UP THE CHURCH? 


But now we come back to what was taken to be the real issue. 
Do these Institutional Christian Movements build up the Church? It is 
evident that the influence and standing of Christianity and such Chris- 
tian Institutions is rising. But the influence of the Church, ecclesiastically 
and denominationally considered, seems to be declining. As far as the 
influence of the Church as expressed in practical service is concerned 
these institutions are building up the Church. They are widening its 
impact upon the life of China and enlarging its opportunities. But are 
they building up the Church numerically? Does their contribution in 
new additions to the church keep pace with their own numerical growth? 
To this we can reply, “No.’’. Of course numerical strength is not all- 
important. But it may be taken as one index of the relative standing 
or growth of the church. We have recently called attention to the 
tendency among educated people to express willingness to accept the 
Christian way of life and Christ as its head, but at the same time to 
hesitate to join the church. The Community Church is meeting with 


this same difficulty. Statistics are. not available to indicate how pro- 


minent it is. - As to schools, we have shown editorially (CHINESE 
Recorper, Vol. LIII, page 99) that the rate of increase of student 
church members is higher than that in the church at large. We have also 
shown (CHINESE ReEcorver, Vol. LIV, page 379) that the proportion 
of college students lapsing from active church life is small. Yet on the 
basis of impressions and some statistics there is reason to think that the 
proportion of church members in schools does nat keep pace with their 
numerical growth. There are exceptions of course. In the article 
referred to above we mentioned the fact that apparently about half 
the middle school students who made a profession did not join the 
Church; among college students the proportion thus only going half- 
way was not so large. ‘This is borne out by the statistics for Student 
Associations, 1913-1922. In. these years the proportion of church 
menvbers in Student Associations fell from 80% to 49%: the number 
of members of student Associations who were baptized in these years 
fell from 15% to 7%. ‘These baptisms are not, of course, the result of 
“Y”’ effort alone: the school took an equal part. It is true that the rate 
of growth of these Student Associations slowed up considerably. Thi. 
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would in part explain the change in the proportion baptized but would 
not affect much the proportion of church menthers. While the member- 
ship of Student Asscciations increased 337%, the proportion of church 
members in them increased only 183%. This downward curve demands 
critical study. The same difficulty is encountered in both the Y.W.C.A. 
and the Y.M.C.A., though it appears most clearly in the “Y.” In 
nine years the membership of the “Y” increased 359%; but in 
these years the proportion of church members in the “Y” fell 
from 20% to about 9%: the percentage of the “Y” membership 
joining the church each year fell from about 8% to about 3%. A 
partial explanation of the above is that the “Y” works largely among 
those not very closely connected with the Christian Community. It is 
interesting to note that in these years the percentage of those in the “Y” 
who decided to be Christians but did not join the church went from 
about 34% in 1915 to 60% in 1922. About half of those who 
decided to be Christians in these years did not join the Church. The 
percentage of the “Y’’ membership making-a decision to follow Christ 
remained much more steady than the percentage which joined the church. 
This is also true of the Y. W. C. A. which has, however, a somewhat 
larger proportion of professing Christians in its membership. This 
shows that the difficulty is not a weakened emphasis on the challenge 
to accept Christ. The proportion of recipients of the advantages of these 
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a institutions who join the church tends to decrease. The tendency away 
Py from the church organization is evident. Does it mean that the Church 
4 as now organized cannot meet the situation? Is. the influence of 
4 Christian Institutional Movements waxing but that of the Church 
waning ? 

a 

q IS A NEW ORGANISM EMERGING? . 

E What is to be the effect of the above tendencies on the Church? 
¥ A minority only .of the members of the institutions mentioned are 
4 in the Church, even though the whole atmosphere is agressively 
Fi evangelistic. In the article on “Mission School Students and Christian- 
4 ity” (CHINESE Recorper, Vol. LIII, page 99) it appeared that 
% only a little over one-third of the students in Christian schools were 
q members of the Church. The proportion in the Y. W. C. A. is about 
# the same: that in the Y. M. C. A. less. The actual proportion in the 


Community Church we are not able to say. But the proportion of 
Church members in all these institutions tends downward than upward. 
. ~ Of those also in these instituions who decide to be Christians, the number 
which does not join the Church tends to increase over the number that 
‘does. The proportion of the members of these institutions deciding 
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to accept Christ's way of life is more steady than that of those deciding 
to join the Church. To the above must be added these facts: (1) that 
students returning from study abroad come back less interested in the 
Church—and indeed many of them in Christianity also—than when 
they went, and (2) that some of the still active Christian returned 
students tend to organize into separate churches. How widespread this 
latter is we do not know. Furthermore, much general criticism on 
the part of non-Christians against Christianity is criticism mainly of 
the Church as an organization and much less of Christians and least of 
Christianity as such. The Church appears to be losing rather than 
gaining influence among those in Christian institutions. What becomes 
of this growing group who make a decision to be Christians but do 
not join the Church? Their very presence in these institutions increases 
the tendency away from church membership. In this sense these in- 
stitutions are not building up the Church. Does all this mean that a 
new Christian organism is emerging? If so, shall it be left to develop 
as it will? 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE CHURCH? 


We are coming out at a different place from that where the 
symposium entered. The Institutional Movement, as such, is not alone 
to blame for the fact that the Church is not getting as much -out of 
Is this due to weakening Church control of Institutional 
Movements or to a devitalization of contact? It is not primarily a 
matter of control. Neither is it necessarily due to the fact that these 
institutions are specialistic. If Institutional Movements doing special 
work do not fit into the life of the Church and its policy, it ts essential 
that the real difficulty be disclosed and removed whether it is rooted in 
the Church or the Institution. Some say the difficulty, particularly as 
regards the “Y,” is in the fact that the Church is foreign-controlled 
whereas the “Y” is Chinese-controlled. That this is a factor is 
undoubtedly correct. We are inclined to think, however, that it is 
somewhat overworked as in the “Y” foreign help and advice ts just 
as gladly given and received as it is in the other institutions, including 
the Church, though in the latter foreign control is more prominent. 
jut this relationship to foreign help or even control does not seem to 
inhibit Chinese use of any of these institutions. This is particularly 
true of the schools which are even more under foreign control than 
the Church. It is probably true that the present world-wide distraction 
in the Church tends to inhibit readiness to join it. This should, of 
course, be removed. Another and more prominent difficulty is the 
uncertain attitude of the Church towards institutional work. This 
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uncertainty does not exist in the minds either of those who promote 
institutional work or of those who receive its benefits. An even more 
prominent difficulty is the hesitancy of the Church to enter into co- 
operative activities. Community Church work, Educational work, Social 
service, and indeed all forms of institutional work, require willing co- 
cperation. They fail otherwise. - This element of co-operation is some- 
what more prominent in connection with the “Y” than with the other 
institutions. One of our correspondents thinks that the uncertainty of 
the attitude of the Church towards “Union” is the real crux. of the 
problem as regards the “Y.’’ We raise one other point. Is the difficulty 
in any sense due to the self-conscious tendency of the Church to preserve 
its denominational and ecclesiastical self as over against its obligation to 
render community and nation-wide service? Is it thinking of getting 
more than of giving? Are the denominations evading the law of self- 
sacrifice? Does the Church appear to be selfish rather than altruistic? 


SOME TENTATIVE SUGGESTIONS. 


We have almost forgotten the “Y” in our study of the problem 
raised in the symposium. To find a way out attention must, among 
other things, be given to the following :—(1) Locate the real difficulty. 
Seek nat to lay blame but to find and remove causes. (2) Answer 
this question :—‘“Can the present Church organization meet adequately 
the spiritual needs of the Chinese particularly those being influenced by 
institutional work?” To dodge ‘this query will not help. (3) Steps 
must be taken to increase and vitalize the connections between Church 
and Institutional Work. (4) The feeling that the Church is not fully 
behind institutional work must be cleared up. The Community Church 
is, of course, a step in that direction. Between the Church and the 
Associations there should be the closest co-operation in holding on to 
those who decide to follow Christ. The hardly won experience of the 
Associations is needed by the Community Church. Unfortunately the 
Community Church and the Associations tend to draw apart. They 
should get together. (5) Consider whether a new relationship between 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and the Church is necessary, or possible. 
A more direct influence of the Church in institutional work, apart from 
special control, is needed. (6) Study this situation before it gains too 
much headway. We want to see the Church retain its leadership. But we 
cannot escape the conviction that in some subtle but real sense this 
leadership is threatened. f 
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Chinese Religious Education 


HOMER H. DUBS 


(Hsiu Shen) published by the Commercial Press and other 
companies. I expected to find something that would be useful 
in supplementing the teaching of the Bible with material from 
Chinese sources. These Ethical Readers have been used in the govern- 
ment and private schools for the purpose of inculcating virtue and to 
training the children in good conduct. They were used from the first 
year of the lower primary up. Imagine my surprise when I found 
that these books were very largely filled with stories and biographies 
from Western sources! In one book of 15 lessons, 12 were from 
Western sources, leaving only three composed of Chinese material. 
Quite probably the preponderance of Western material was due to the 
fact that these books were compiled by returned students, and also to 
the natural interest of stories from a strange land. But might it not 
have been partly due to the lack of sufficient material from Chinese 
sources which could serve as stimulating material for the teaching of 
athics ? 
Subsequently I learned that these Ethical Readers were no longer 
to form a part of the school curriculum under the New School Sy stem. 
An account of the New System by experts says: 


OME time ago I looked through some of the Ethical Readers 


“The subjects of Civics and Ethical Culture are somewhat different ; 
Ethical Culture.seems to stress the cherishing of morals; Civics stress the 
circumstances of society and the environment. The material which in the 
Ethical Readers had relation to cherishing morals can be included in the 
Kuo Yu selections; all items of exhortation can also be incorporated in various 
other subjects. so there will not be a separate subject of Ethical Culture 
and vet Ethical Culture will not be changed to Civics.” 


But this change meant more than a mere change of name. In my 
own province (Hunan) the subject of Ethical Culture was dropped 
before the New System came into operation. Evidently these books 
have failed to satisfy the need, and did not justify the time spent 
on them. 

It may be instructive to*inquire what are the reasons for this 
failure in what might be called Chinese Religious Education. Un- 
doubtedly training in conduct is essentially different from training in 
other subjects, and can best be done incidentally along with the teaching 


_ of other subjects—as discipline can best be taught along with geography 


- 


Note.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility tor the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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or something else. It cannot be taught as a special or independent part ~ 
of the curriculum and then laid aside. In so far, the change which 
incorporates Ethical Culture with other subjects is right. But there 
must be a limit to the advantages of this incorporation, else our teaching 
of the Bible for anything except information is wrong. We teach the 
Bible not only for the purpose of giving the pupils an_ intellectual 
knowledge of its contents, but also to stimulate them to right ideals 
and right conduct. We believe that the teaching of the Bible subserves 
a purpose which is not now provided for in the government school 
curriculum, i.e., direct training in morals. 

What then are the defects of‘ the [Ethical Readers which caused 
them to be dropped? No particular discipline has been puft into its 
place. These defects may be more interesting inasmuch as some of 
them are defects of the ordinary training of Chinese children in their 
home by the traditional methods. 

The most striking defect is the incorporation of much Western 
material. Seventy-two-or a little more than half of the entire number 
of lessons examined (142) were from Western sources; and in the 
higher primary lessons, 68 out of 102 or two-thirds of the lessons are of 
Western material. Has China produced so few men and women of 
upright character that the compiler of a text-book on dhe building of 
character had to go to Christian countries and Christian men and women 
to find sufficient examples of upright lives? If this is the case, it is 
a strong testimony to the superiority of Christianity im producing noble 
character. Of course these accounts are interesting because they deal 
with people comparatively unknown ito the Chinese. But it has been 
shown that the teaching of religion can be done much more effectively 
through the medium of the Chinese language than through foreign 
language, and it is also probable that stories of Chinese characters, if 
true to life, are intrinsically more effective than those of foreigners who 
live in radically different circumstances and environment. We learn 
the new in terms of the old; we add the unknown to that already 
known. . Therefore the nearer to the students’ own lives is the example, 
the stronger will be the impression upon their minds and lives. Herein 
is also a warning for us. In our presentation of Bible characters, we 
must avoid making them appear as narratives concerning foreigners, 
and so inapplicable to Chinese life. 

A second defect is that some of the stories fafl to point out a 
virtue sufficiently worthy and living to challenge the student to action. 
He does not feel that there is anything there which he wants badly enough 
to put forth strenuous effort to obtain. Or he may feel that the example 
given is not real, but is an artifice to induce him to act in subservience 
to the wishes of others in ways in which his teachers and parents will 
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not themselves act. This is especially true of stories from Chinese 
life. For example, there is the story of the Chinese worthy who carried 
100 tiles in and out of his study daily in order to keep up his ideal ot 
daily doing some work. Surely he could have found some work more 
profitable and more beneficial to society. Some of the stories present 
as the ideal, the goody-goody, the prig. One boy is held up to com- 
mendation because ‘he only spent 10 cash in two months; another boy 
is commended because he reproved a friend who is not thankful for the 
teacher's scolding. Furthermore there are stories which are obviously 
untrue to life, as for example the story of the millionaire’s son who had 
to work his way through college by waiting on :table because his parents 
wanted to teach him self-reliance! One such story is sufficient to lead 
hovs to suspect that the whole book is untrue, and it is no wonder that 
Chinese boys have looked askance at teaching which contain stories 
such as these. Possibly this kind of artificial exhortation is fairly 
common in Chinese circles, especially of the upper class, and has done 
much to produce the verbal conformity to precept but actual divergence 
from principle that we so often find. 

Some lessons are too abstract for primary pupils. There is a 
lesson on adapting oneself to the environment, in which the environment 
is analyzed into nature, society, etc. At the end this maxim is given: 
“The one who adapts himself will survive.” This maxim does not 
found morals on a very high ideal. A few abstract lessons, which err 
merely by being dull, do not do so much harm as the presentation of low 
moral ideals. One Chinese official is exalted because he risked his life 
to cheat a neighboring king of a jewel which had been unrighteously 
extorted from another king. Surely Chinese bovs do not need lessons 
in cheating ! 

A more fundamental failure is that these lessons do not point out 
the fundamental reasons why the children should cultivate virtue. The 
virtues emphasized are characteristic of some levels of Chinese lie: 
they are the common ordinary ones which require no heroism for their 
exercise—politeness, mutual helpfulness, gratitude, obedience, friend- 
ship; but the higher virtues of self-sacrifice, self-control, love for others, 
are either not touched upon or are treated so lightly that they are made 
trivial. The example of self-sacrifice given is that of a boy who found 
a double-ended snake and buried it for fear that others would be killed 
by the sight of such a monster! 

Possibly the fundamental reason. why these lessons have failed is 
to be found in that they lack dynamic. Undoubtedly the dynamic 
which causes lessons in morality to be carried owt comes through power 
of personal example—either through reading of someone who has lived 
up to the. ideal, or through knowing someone personally who believes 
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thoroughly in his ideas and practises them. The dynamic for life is 
usually conveyed through the influence of the teacher and of society. 
It is only rarely that the bare enunciation of a principle and reasons 
in its favor will produce action, if they ever do so. It may produce 
intellectual belief, but aotion is another ntatter. It is probably due to 
the present state of Chinese society that these moral lessons have had 
so little effect. Here is where the Christian with his vital spiritual 
life, can most help and show the superiority of. his Bible to these 
Chinese moral lessons. 

It is important that we should realize what are these faults, for 
they are typically Chinese and we will probably find all of them amongst 
the Chinese teachers in our classrooms. The same faults of making 
the Bible stories narratives about foreigners, the same failure to make 
the story living and concrete, to leave out the reason why we must act 
thus and so, and the tendency to leave tthe children without a dynamic 
impetus to action, crop up again and again in our Bible class-rooms 
unless we take special pains to train our teachers of Bible in the proper 
methods of teaching or provide them with textbooks which do the 
teaching for them. 

But in spite of the faults in these series of booklets, there is much 
that we must admire and that we can use in Christian religious teachity. 
We must not think that because these books are heathen we cannot 
utilize their teaching in preaching Christian truth. We must remember 
that the Word lighteth every man that cometh into the world, and 
that if we carry our Christian philosophy to its logidal conclusion, we 
believe it is God's truth alone which can preserve any country, and so 
it is only because God has given to the Chinese some measure of truth 
that they have been able to exist and prosper for so many centuries. 
God left not Himself without witnesses among all. races of men, and 


_why refuse to utilize the witness of the sages and noble men of China 


in teaching God's truth just because it is not found in the Bible? The 
preservation of the Chinese as a nation has been due to the measure 
of truth and right ideals which God has revealed to them through their 
great teachers, and we should expect to find much in Chinese teaching 
and life that could be used to reinforce Christian teaching. Many of 
our Christian lessons would be more forceful if illustrated from Chinese 
sources. How much a lesson on fearlessness would gain by quoting 
Confucius’ answer when he was threatened in the State of Chiang! 
(Analects IX 5). There is a splendid saying given in these Readers. 
of Yang Cheng when he was tempted to take a bribe, ‘Heaven knows 
it, Earth knows it, you know it, and I know it, how is it that you say 
no one will know it?” This story would reinforce any lesson on 
honesty, both by its conciserfess and because it is taken from Chinese 
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life. We must guard against giving the impression that we condemn 
things Chinese by illustrating our lessons solely from foreign sources. 
Undoubtedly Chinese books of biography would yield many precious 
treasures of noble deeds that would make Christian teaching more 
convincing. 

A second lesson that we can well learn from Chinese books of 
ethical teaching is the use of proverbs and savings from the Classics, etc. 
to reinforce and fix the teaching of the lesson. Chinese literature 


_ abounds in sayings of this kind, and the peculiar structure of the Chinese 


literarv language gives us a wealth of sayings which in conciseness and 
epigramumatical character are unequalled elsewhere. Some of the Ethical 
Readers give a proverb or saying after every lesson. On the other hand 
proverbs must be used rightly, for they easily become stock phrases 
having no meaning. The opinion of a Chinese critic is not amiss here. 
The compiler of the Commercial: Press Series of Hthical Readers for 
Higher Primary Schools says in his mtroduction, 


“Proverbs and maxims are certainly not without influence upon virtuous 
conduct. But in the opinion of the compiler of these books, this kind of 
crystallization of the experience of the ancients is lifeless, and can be used 
somewhat in the Lower Primary with benefit. But upon carefully examining 
the common proverbs and maxims, they are found mostly to be negative and 
unworthy of being used in ethical teaching; so that the children should be 
made to know them, but thev need not necessarily be taught while teaching 


Probably what was in the mind of this writer was not so much an 
objection against the use of proverbs in teaching, but rather an objection 
against making the learning’ of the proverb the main thing in the 
lesson instead of making the proverb merely the summing up of what 
is otherwise taught. For instance, some lessons in a different series 
first quote a proverb and then make the lesson consist in emphasizing 
and memorizing the proverb. This critic elsewhcre seents to advocate 
the use of proverbs to reinforce a truth which has been already taught. 
Proverbs have been called the Chimese Bible. Certainly their abundant 
use by the Chinese and other nations is evidence of their value and 
continued usability. 

A third lesson that we can learn from this series of books is 
the emphasis the Chinese put on politeness and social forms. A large 
portion of the books for the-lower primary schools is devoted to this 
subject. It is a subjéct which a Westerner could never teach, and 


perhaps because we have found it so difficult we have not included it 


in the curriculum. Evidently the Chinese considet it important enough 
to be taught in school, and we might well follow suit. If there was 
no other place ior it, it might well be taught along with the Brble. For 
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‘the laws of courtesy are or should be the carrying owt of the Golden 
Rule into social intercourse. Christianity gives us a fundamental 
principle by which we can evaluate customs. The mission schools are 
thus able to criticize bad customs and teach good ones through the use 
of this fundamental principle. Both religion and social intercourse 
would gain by bringing Christ into social initercourse and making social 
intercourse the putting into practise of Christian principles. 

Too often the teaching of the Bible in our mission schools becomes 
the teaching of a foreign book, because it is not brought into living 
contact with Chinese life and thought. A good teacher can overcome 
this tendency, but unfortunately the majority of the students in mission 
schools are in the lower grades where they are taught by comparatively 
untrained teachers. Rare is {the teacher who contbines a_ thorough 
knowledge of the Bible with a wide knowledge of Chinese literature. 
It is all the more important that text-books be written for these com- 
paratively untrained teachers to use, to help them make the Bible more 
attractive and indigenous. Surely some of our scholars can give the 
time to this most necessary task. We must utilize the store of potential 
material which can be obtained from the store-houses of this ancient 
and flourishing civilization. China has had a sufficient measure of 
God's revelation to endure for many centuries, and we dare not neglect 
Chinese material in order to secure the greatest effeativeness in teaching 
the God about Whom their ancestors knew, but Whom they never rightly 
experienced. | 


The Next Step in Religious Education 


O. J. GOULTER 


HAT should be the next step in religious education for the mission 
field? Remarkable strides have been made in the development 
of effective methods in the home lands. How can we best apply 
these in the foreign fields ? 

In seeking to answer these questions we must keep before us the 
fundamental prineiples upon which religious education is based, i.e. ; the 
whole movement seeks to base all its programs and policies on facts. 
It is based on experience in Christian service, on careful testing, close 
observation of results, painstaking accumulation of data, and well-formed 
conclusions. It is as far as possible removed from tunfounded theories 
and abstractions. 

In order that we may determine the next step in religious education 
for any particular field we must fully appreciate the principles which 
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have guided it in its previous steps both here and in other places. 
Religious education perceives that God does his work in an orderly and 
progressive fashion in the growth of plani and animal life and also of 
mental life. By takmg cognizance of these laws we can grow better 
fruit, better bodies, and train the intellect more effectively. Doubtless 
the divine providence established order in the realms of vegetable. 
aninfal, and mental life so that man might intelligently co-operate 
with and glortfy his creator. Religious education says, “Let us in- 
vestigate and determine whether there are also laws of spiritual growth. 
If we find that there are also laws of spiritual growth may it not be 
that God has established those laws in order that we may nfake use of 
them in winning and training youth for his Kingdom.” An immense 
amount of close study has brought most religious thinkers to the con- 
clusion that God does have these laws in the spiritual realm. “‘We are 
laborers together with God" if we have found out his will for the 
erowth of his children in the Christlike hfe and adapted our methods 
to his will. If we adapt ourselves to his will he works effectively 
through us. 

It is true that men wen souls for Christ long before scientific 
methods of religious education were developed, but so did they ratse 
fruit and vegetables before scientific agriculture was developed. 
Scientific agriculture has shown us how to avoid harmful diseases and 
how to make use of the laws of growth and fertilization in raising 
vastly more and better products. May we not hope that by taking 
fuller cognizance of the laws of spiritual growth more and _ better 
Christians may he developed. The various sciences seek to discover 
God's will in their various departments and then to act in accordance 
with that will. Since religious education also seeks to do precisely 
this in the spiritual realm it also may be called a science. The chemists, 
the agriculturalists, and the doctors, and even the school teachers have 
long realized the necessity for minutely studying God's will and co- 
operating with him in their respeotive fields of work if they are to 
successfully accomplish their purpose. How much more should we 
who seek to be husbandmen and shepherds of God's choicest possessions, 
the souls of men, seek to be efficient and accurate in studying his will 
as expressed in the laws governing the growth of the precious souls of 
his children. Yet too often while scientists, whom we feel free to 
criticise, were painstakingly “thinking God’s thoughts after him” and 
were doing their work like faithful servants, the children of the kingdom 
were blindly following ineffective and haphazard methods which resulted 
in the loss of many precious souls. Infinite care and acres of figures 
have been bestowed upon observing and tabulating data in the realm 
of physics, astronomy, biology, etc., yet few or none were engaged in 
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accurate observation and accumulation of scientific data relating to the 
growth of the child in the Christian life, or the effeat of varying types 
of instruction, training and environment in building a Christlike character, 
We should sit at the feet of those few men who have with infinite 
patience and labor made accurate studies of the growth of the spiritual 
life of both children and adults, and published their findings in 
Psychologies of Religion, and Psychologies of the Child. 

It is true that in America an immense amount of work has been 
done lately in the observation of effective methods of religious teaching, 
in keeping and tabulating accurate data, and in formulating rules for 
religious instruction and training in the home, the Sunday school and 
the day school. Yet we would be working contrary to the most funda- 
mental principle of religious education if we sought to take the programs 
found successful elsewhere and seek to apply them to local conditions 
without careful testing, observation, and accumulation of data in order 
to determine the most effective methods in the new environment. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that the system evolved with so 
much scientific study in America could be transplanted to China or any 
other field and: found effectual. 

If we are to be intelligent workers together with God we must 
study carefully the environment here, and its effect on the religious life 
as compared with the effect of the environment on the child in the 
homeland. We must study the difference between the religious develop- 
ment of the child in the mission field and that of the western child. We 
must develop effective programs of instrudtion, programs of training 
in worship and in Christian life, suitable courses of study, effective 
grading and suitable equipment. | 

One of the handicaps suffered in the mission field lies in the fact 
that those who are especially trained in religious education are so much 
in demand as teachers of teachers, or are so occupied in mission 
administration, that they are quite unable to do the actual foundation 
work which is absolutely essential to the development of an effective 
program cof religious education in the field. 


The great need is for a number of demonstrations in representative 
sections of the field with careful tabulation of data. This data should 
be sent in at regular intervals to a central body which would ‘tabulate 
results and publish them for general circulation. The investigation 


should cover the following subjects :-— 
1. The -nature of the reltgious, moral, social, and educational 


environment. 
2. The nature of the instruction and training and all other Chris- 


tian influence that is brought to bear. 
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3. The effect that is produced upon the lives of those who receive 
the religious instruction. 

The data should be full, accurate, and significant so that it can be 
used in determining the best methods for work in wider circles. The 
testing and observation should be carried on in a number of sections 
representative of the whole field. The programs carried out should 
he such as will give suitable data for comparison and generalization, 
and should cover every phase of religious teaching carried on at the 
stations joining in the effort. It would not be necessary to make any 
radical changes in the programs of religious teaching carried out by 
the stations joining in the study. If the investigatron shows that new 
methods are desirable the changes can then be made by those stations 
desiring to do so. ‘The important thing is that a systematic method of 
gathering data showing the work that is now being done shall be 
followed, and that the experience of the individual station he made 
available for others to study and benefit by. 

In order to accomplish the above purpose a definite and practicable 
program for gathering data could be outlined. Instructron in the best 
nwethods of religious education should be given, suitable blanks for 
tabulating data should be prepared, and clear instructions for conducting 
the investigation given. This could he done at some summer resort or 
conference where representatives from many stations are present. Each 
summer the representatives would meet for further study, a comparison 
of data, and the revising of plans. The tabulated results would be 
vathered at regular intervals by a central committee on religious educa- 
tion who would later publish the results together with their conclusions 
and recommendations. This would make-possible the preparation of 
programs and curricula for extensive use all based on the needs of 
the field as shown by this intensive study. “hese summer conferences 
would be carried out for a number of years and naturally some suitable 
permanent organization would be developed. by thts manner of develop- 
ing correlated programs of religious instruction and training, courses 
of study, ete., the dangers inherent in following ready made foreign 
theories without due reference to local conditions would be eliminated. 
It is not that there has not been rehgioys education in China in the 
past. There has been a great deal and some of it of the best kind, 
ever since the first missionaries arrived. The trouble is that the*results 
of numerous expensive experiments in mission work have not been 
recorded in a concise and systematic way for the benefit of other 
workers. Mission work would be multiplied in effectiveness if mistakes 
and waste of time could be eliminated by the development of more 
effective programs of instruction and traiming for winning China for 
Christ. It. is the gradual accumulation of data derived systematically 
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from many sources and sifted by some central body that makes for the 
development of any science and the successful accomplishment * any 
large undertaking. 

Since the work of the missionaries serves as an object sae and 
pattern to the Chinese workers, the effect of efficient methods would 
be incalculable. The present situation presents a splendid opportunity 
for developing effective methods of teaching and training for the whole 
nation. At the present crisis the added efficiency which religious educa- 
tion gives to our work may determine the success or failure of our 
effort to Christianize large sections of territory for many generations 
to come. 


The Church and Other Christian Movements 
A Symposium 


Is the Young Men’s Christian Association Becoming a 
Denomination ? 


NY serious attempt to answer this question must be based on a study 

of two changing factors. We must first consider what the word 

“denomination” meant when the Association started and whether 

or not the meaning has been changed by a half century and 

more of church history. Secondly, we must consider what were the 

early ideals and ‘practices of the Association and whether or not they 
have undergone changes as well. 

Whatever may be the case at present, there can be no question 
that fifty years ago a denomination was a body of Christians with a 
separate organization who considered that they had more complete truth 
than anvone else, and that in a sense at’ least all other bodies were more 
or less wrong. Coming into such a situation the Christian Association 
represented at the start a belief. that all of a certain group of these 
denominations had essential truth and offered itself as a federating agency 
for the limited field of social and religious work among young men. It 
was therefore at that time distinctly not a denomination. 

Within the last half century most of the denominations have bea 
to lose their feeling of their own absolute rightness and the complete 
wrongness of all other groups, and have come to feel that we are all 
different divisions of one army, each with a special contribution to make, 
but also with many things to be learned from others. As a result 
great federating agencies have grown up covering all branches of church 
work. The history of these federating and interdenominational or- 
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ganizations is worth careful study. I can here only tentatively suggest 
what seem to me to be well marked tendencies. _ 

When one speaks of early interdenominational groups, we naturally 
think of the early tract and Bible societies, the International Sunday 
School Association, and the early union fordigrn mission boards. They 
all began, as did the Y.M.C.A., as independent bodies founded by 
Christian men and with such safeguards as they thoughit necessary in 
order that they should continue Christian.. In general these organizations 
seem to have developed along three different lines. Some of them have 
carried on in a. very narrow sphere, a very useful existence. Perhaps 
most notable in this group are the Bible Societies. They have one 
defirite task and it would seem as if there could hardly be difference 
of opinion sufficient to make the domg of that task umitedly a difficult 
thing. Some of the tract societies have also managed by extreme care 
in what they print (which means a very restricted field of usefulness ) 
to avoid offending anyone, and are able to carry on, but are largely 
supplemented by denominational publishing houses. A _ second group 
have spht up mto denominational societies, which have later felt the 
need of becoming federated. A good example here is in the history 
of foreign mission boards. When the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions began work it was not the agent of 
anv one denomination, but an independerff organization formed by 
Christians of various churches-for the purpose of doing mission work. 
It was not long, however, before the different denominations began to 
start boards of their own until only the Congregationalists were left. 
and so the Board became automatically the representative of the Con- 
grevational Churches. Since then it is worth noting that the different 
hoards have so felt the need of co-operation that they have formed the 
Missions Council through which a large and increasing amount of 
mission work is done unitedly. 

A third group is represented by the International Sunday School 
Association which has gone on in a desultory detached fashion while 
the denominations have built up their own denominational organizations. 
Starting when the churches were sadly neglecting religious education, it 
met a very real need. Lacking trained leadership it has also often 
heen inclined to get into ruts. As the churches gradually awakened 
to the importance of Religious Education, they were not content to 
leave it outside their own control. It remains to be seen whether the 
new plan which practically merges this independent organization, with 
its splendid: lay enthusiasm and the denominational Sunday school boards 
with their trained leadership, into one federated body which can represent 
and act for all the co-operating denominations, will work or not, but it 
would seem to be along the logical line of evolution. 
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The Y.M.C.A. has been a pioneer in social work, especially for 
young people. Much as the I.S.S.A. came in to do something which 
‘the churches were neglecting (religious education,) so the Y.M.C.A. 
came in to fill the gap in young men’s social life which the church was 
not meeting. It has made and ts making a tremendous contribution 
It came later than the above mentioned organizations and has had other 
important differences. Let us examine some of them. 


Perhaps most marked .is its capable professtonal group-conscious 
paid leadership and the strongly centralized organization which has 
grown up as a result. “Y" secretaries are a distinot type, either by 
selection or training or both. Although men of many different de- 
nominations are among their employed secretaries, there is not one in a 
hundred whose denomination could be guessed by an outsider after 
careful observation. JOn the other hand vou can pick a “Y" Secretary 
anywhere in a crowd, and many afiter a few years service are marked 
for life as a Y, M. tif Naturally enough what amounts to Y.M.C.A. 
theological seminaries have grown up, not to mention the various short 
courses provided and the long period as “secretaries-in-training” which 
is required before anyone is given large responsibilities. [I am not 
saying these things are ‘wrong. I am merely mentioning some thing: 
which have made Y.M.C.A, secretaries for the most part as class- 
conscious as the ministers or missionaries of almost any denomination. 
To that extent it seems fair to i that the Y. M. is tending to become 
a denominatton. 


A second thing Avorth noting is that the y. M. has lived off its 
own membership and its own publicity, and has definitely figured as a 
separate organization with representation in federation committees, etc. 
I am well aware of the requirement of church membership for office 
holders, and those safeguards have helped to keep it from becoming a 
pagan institution. But as far as the general public is concerned, in 
China at least, (and this includes the church membership) the Y. M. C. A. 
is a separate denomination, the only difference bemg that it encourages 
you to belong to another denomination at the same time. This also 
leads one to ask whether or not it is tending to become a denomination. 


; A third way in which it differs from the above mentioned organi- 

zations is that it tends to try to do everything necessary for religious 
life of its members in its own buildings and under its own auspices. 
in saying this I realize that in many places heroic efforts have been made 
from time to time to reach out through the churches, and also that 
oftentimes the thing that hinders has been the narrcw denominational 
spirit of the churches, but I submit that the fact still remains on the 
whole, and is another mark of incipient denominationalism. 
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It should be said that there has generally been an effort to reach 
classes which are not being reached and a willingness to co-operate with 
the churches, although insistent on its “prior rights’ in certain fields 
(as student work in China, etc.). In doing this it is about parallel to 
the less denommational of the denominations, being in cases a little 
broader and more willing to co-operate, and in some cases presuming on 
its nonttmnal mterdenominationalism and as a result of narrow training 
of some secretaries being actually narrower. 

Meanwhile the churches are taking steps to fill in the gaps in their 
own program which gave rise to the Y.M.C.A. University churches and 
pastors, institutional church work, men’s clubs, church religious education 
progranis—all these are indications that the churches propose to under- 
take this work for themselves. To be sure there is grave danger that 
the churches may prostitute these newer types of work to purely de- 
nominational ends. But for better or for worse the churches are bound 
to undertake them. Is it not the task of. Christian statesmenship to see 
to it that in taking it Gver it shall be put on a broadly interdenomimational 
or federal basis as far as posstble? And is there not a suggestion for 
us in the history of the Sunday school movement? If we take it im 
time can we not avoid the wasteful extra step in the history of the 
foreign mission boards? 

In view of the above mentioned facts it docs not seem so far 
fetched to ask whether or no the Y.M.C.A. is in process of becoming 
a denomination. I fully realize that its leaders are stmecere in their 
theoretical repudiation of anv such idea, but. we must deal with facts 
and changing conceptions of what constitutes a denonrination as well as 
tendencies within the associatton itself. If you say it differs in that 
itt has no creed, a careful study of the credal basis of full membership 
should dispel any such illusion. If you say that it 1s not a church 
hecause it has no sacraments, you might compare it with the Quakers 
in this respect. In fact the Y. M. C. A. presents the interesting anomaly 


’ (of such history is full) of an organization which is theoretically sincerely 


one thing and practically a very different thing. It is in danger of 
following the Disciples Church which started as an interdenominational 
movement and is now the most flourishing of the newer denominations. 
It even now finds itself—the irony of history—in competition with the 
church wherever the church is advancing in the doing of social or student 
work. It does not object to the churches doing the work—in tact 
it welcomes that provided it is done under the direction of the Y. M.C. A. 
Where the churches do this work under the Y. M. C. A. they receive 
certain reflex benefits to be sure, but 90% of the energy expended shows 
in the building up of the Y. M. C. A. to 10% which shows in building 
up the church. It is just at this point that the Assocjation outdenomina- 
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tionalizes the denominations. Where all the self-confessed denomina- 
tions are willing and glad to unite with each other and with the “Y” 
in a city wide program for student work, the latter insists on sole 
control, and where individual secretaries have had a broader view and 
united in a federated plan as in Peking and one or two other places, 
they have been made to feel the displeasure of the Y. M. C. A. organiza- 
tion in no uncertain terms. Furthermore Y. M. C. A. secretaries all 
over China disseminate reports that the Peking federated plan has already 
failed, notwithstanding that the Peking people, bath Y. M. C. A. and 
church, feel sure that it is far ahead of anything else they have seen or 
tried. One reason for dislike of the plan may be that it almost seems 
to frankly recognize that the Y. M. C. A. has become a denomination. 
Doubtless one reason | for dislike of a federated plan is the fear of 
inefficiency. Many of our existing provincial and city church federa- 
tions are loosely put together and lack efficient leadership. Would it 
not be folly for the Association with its efficient group of secretaries 
doing definite tasks well, to turn over the main direction of the student 
work, for imstance, to any such group? Dare one suggest that this 
may point the way to the future field for the Y. M. C. A.? If the best 
fourth (or half) of. the Y. M. C. A. secretariat (both foreign and 
Chinese) could be offered by that organization to the national provincial, 
and city federation w ork, and the remainder be absorbed in the different 
churches and missions, or if the Y. M. C. A. could somehow reorganize 
so as to actually become the federation of the churches working under 
their direction, it would be a great day for the Kingdom of God. Would 
it not also be more nearly the original idea of the Y. M. C. A.? 

As I look back over this paper, I wonder if its whole aim and spirit 
will be misunderstood. It is written in no spirit of captious criticism. 
but in a genuine desire to make some little contribution to a problem 
which is nation-wide and I believe world-wide. Nor is appreciation of 
this problem limited to representatives of the churches per se. I know 
there are many Y. M.'C. A. secretaries in whom these suggestions will 
touch responsive chords. Nor is my interest denominational in any 
sense of the word. In speaking of the church I mean the whole Church. 
May we have the Y. M. C. A. pomt of view of these problems too. 
There certainly is a problem, and it is or has been acute in almost every 
center where there is a Y. M. C. A. in China unless I have been mis- 
informed. Let's talk it out and get together. 

S. H. LEGER. 
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— Criticism of the Church 


This article is worth publishing because it is representative .of 
widespread criticism. Moreover the critics are usually earnest and. 
efficient missionaries. Both from the viewpoint of the Church in China 
and the Y. M. C. A. a frank discussion is preferable to misunderstanding 
and mutual lack of confidence. While the matter is one where the 
opinion of leaders in the Chinese Church counts for more than that of 
foreign Workers it is surely important that even among foreign mission- 
aries and their supporting bodies there should be no sharp clash of 
opinion on such an important question. We cannot afford even to 
appear as competitors. 


After reading the article several times I am most impressed with 
its expressed and implied criticism of the Church. This criticism 
mplicates the missionaries as much or even more than. the Chinese 
vaders trained by them. What would have been the situation in the 
large cities if the churches had been left without the Y.M.C.A.? In 
Canton the Christian Church owes its present standing and influence 
argely to the enterprise and efficiency of the Y.M.C.A. [ am not 
forgetting our splendid educational and philanthropic institutions but I 
am remembering the lack of co-ordination in our church work and the 
woeful neglect by the church of her evangeltstic dutv and opportunity. 
Our city-wide evangelistic campaigns would have been almost impossible 
without the efficient machinery of the Y. M. C. A. While church 
leaders have talked of commutmity service and plans are in the air for 
institutional churches the only body equipped for such service in Canton 
is still the Y. M. C. A. What church or federation of churches could 
have handled our student problem? It would be strange indeed if the 
Y. M. C. A. did not appeal to men ina way that the churches do not. 
The churches have hardly begun to make the Y. M. C. A. unnecessary. 


I can see, however, that the very success of the Y. M. C. A. and 
the comparative failure of the churches accentuate the danger the writer 
indicates. The Association exists for the church. When it becomes a 
substitute it fails to reach its ‘objective. The situation requires the 
adoption of a decided policy on the part of both church and Association. 
The churches must together enlist the efficient help of the Y. M. C. A. 
in planning and carrying through a wider program of Christian evangelism 
and. service. The leaders of the Association must at all costs get and 
keep the Church poimt of view. They must enlist and train men to 
serve not the Association butt the Church. They must set their faces 
against any robbing of the churches for the furthering of the Associa- 
tion. If the Y. M. C. A. does this it will for years to come have a 
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place in China as a federating agency in the field of social and religious 
work among young men. 


Geo. H. McNeEwr. 


A Call for Democracy 


IT have not thought of describing certain tendencies in this way, 
that the Association is becoming a “denomination.” I do not feel now 
that that is the most apt wavy of describing tthe ‘tendencies. That all the 
tendencies which are pointed out do exist, one can have no doubt. Some 
of them, I feel, have an element of danger; and ‘the Association may 
be building itself at the expense of the churches rather than in co-operation 
with them and in support of their growth. On one point, I think 
the writer exaggerates. He says the Association “tends to trv to do 
everything necessary for the religious life of its members: in its own 
buildings, and under its own auspices.”” I do not think the “Y”’ tends 
to try for this, rather, in fact, they try to connect with the churches. 
But it tends “to do” this. Members get plenty, or what they think is 
a plenty. for their religious life just in the “Y”’ buildings. In that they 
are cut off from the broader Christian family. Certain secretaries get 
into the wav of doing things thus, although they would repudiate the 
purpose. The “Y” does have, in fact, equipment, both personal and 
material, for cultivating the religious life, as well as other activities. Let 
it go at that. Don’t bother about the churches, which are not very well 
adapted. That is a more or less unconscious tendency as I see it. It 
is true that the churches are taking steps ‘to fill the gaps in their own 
program. They are beginning to do work of a kind which the Associatior 
alone was able to do in the past. And these activities, in particular, 
work for students and social service, can only be done effectively, 
through the fullest co-operation of all the workers in a given eity. The 
Y. M. C. A. men recognize this, but too often they fall into’ the danger 
of their efficiency, and consider themselves, as indicated by the paper. 
to be the whole thing, or the central leading group. They seldom are 
willing to fully recognize themselves, and place themselves, humbly, as 
one organ, one part, within the whole Christian body. In Peking, in 
the work for students, the Y. M. C. A. has taken this place, to their 
lasting glory. The writer is quite right about the effectiveness of the 
Peking plan and the satisfaction of Peking Ohristians with it. I have 
also heard slighting remarks about the Peking plan from “Y" men 
elsewhere. I do not know how general they are. 

The denominations and the churches, even the “Church,” are regard- 
ing themselves, less and less, as being the whole thing. The writer 
describes this movement, I think, correctly. I do not think the Y.M.C.A- 
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is becoming a denomination. I doithink it has some of these tendencies, 
and against them I protest. It has not, I maintain, a necessary and 
inevitable place of leadership, in any department of Christian activity. 
I speak for democracy that is all. Many of the Y. M. C. A. leaders 
are thoroughly democratic. Others, again, are not. 


Rospert E. CHANDLER. 


The Churches Must Federate 


There is one aspect of the problem not clearly brought out in this 
paper. The expression “the Church” is extremely indefinite. If, indeed, 
there was an organization corresponding to this name, there would be 
not the slightest excuse for the organic independence of the Y. M. C. A. 
In many cases active membership of the Y. M. C. A. is not only composed 
of members of Protestant churches, but also members from the Roman 
Catholic and Greek churches. Up to the present, federated movements 
in the Protestant churches have often proved most ineffective. As 
councils for an exchange of ideas they have proved most useful, but as 
effective agencies for action they frequently fail. 

This, however, does not answer clearly the criticism given in the 
paper. The important question is “Do the leaders of the Y. M. C. A. 
sincerely and earnestly desire to use every possible opportunity to streng- 
then a federated church, and its activities?’’ In many cases if the same 
energy which is put into building up the Y. M. C. A. were expended 
in making the whole Christian program of a untted church effective, 
much could be done along this line. 

While there are signs that there is hope in the future for such an 
ideal arrangement, in many places it must be admntted that such advice 
is the counsel of perfection. Many denominations do not wish to unite 
and many conflicting policies of denominational control make wnion 
action difficult. 

There is, however, one point not touched upon at all in this paper, 
namely the fundamental differences between the policy of the Y.M.C.A. 
and most churches relative to native leadership. The Y. M. C. A. is 
nationally and locally under the control of Chinese. There is not a 
single foreigner on any local Board of Directors, nor on that of the 
National Committee of the Y. M. C. A. Increasingly, general secre- 
taries in the Association are Chinese. While individual churches have 
made as rapid progress perhaps as the Y. M. C. A., as a whole, if the 


- Y. M. C. A. should come under the control of the federated churches 


of a given city, it would mean temporarily, at least, a long step back- 
wards in’ native leadership. Furthermore all local work of the “Y”’ is 
financed entirely from Chinese sources. 
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In one city in the case of an important branch of Y. M. C. A. work 


which was formerly in charge of a committee entirely composed of. 


Chinese, when this work was turned over to an inter-church committee 
those in charge were three-fourths foreign missionaries. The appointment 
of these representatives is frequently far from democratic. In one case 
the mission appointed, in another case the foreign missionary im charge 
appointed the representative, while in another there was a democratic 
election. Temporarily, at least, there was a set back in Chinese leader- 
ship in this work. After a few years of experience this condition has 
been changed, and the committee in control now has as strong a 
Chinese group as was formerly in charge. Not in every place in China, 
however, would this fortunate result come about after five years of 
experience. | 

While, personally, a strong advocate of the Y. M. C. A., working 
as far as possible through the church, and as a servant of the churches, 
and often under the control of a genuinely united church, I see great 
difficulties in a rapid change in this direction. | 

It seems, indeed, that the whole case at present is not being judged 
on its merits at all, but that the fundamental difficulty is not the 
relation of the Chinese church to the Ohinese Y. M. C. A., but the 
relation of a church largely controlled in many cases by foreign mission- 
aries to a Y. M. C. A. entirely controlled by Ohinese. When this 
situation is altered, I think it very probable that a type of organic 
relationship between the churches and the Association will be worked out 


in advance of any similar relationship in the West. 
| Fu Wu. 


“Vv” “Seminaries” 


His inference regarding the Young Men’s Christian Association’s 
_ Theological Seminaries is too humorous to be taken seriously, in view 
of the relationship between the leading Association Training Schools 
and regular Theological Seminaries in those centers. Again, he would 
probably be greatly surprised to find what an overwhelming percentage 
of American Association Secretaries never saw the inside of an Associa- 
tion Training School. The evidence can have no weight whatever in 
China as there is no such school in existence. If he will examine the 
leadership of theological subjects presented in the Association’s Summer 
Institutes, he will find that almost universally they are led not by 
secretaries but by prominent ministers or professors. 
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Church and “ Association ”’ One 


However, the lack of evidence to bear out the writer’s contention, 
is not the most serious objection I find in his paper, but it is the 
attitude, taken throughout his presentation, that the Church is one thing, 
and the Association an entirely different one., It is this attitude, this 
way of looking at the Association on the part ef some of the Christian 
leaders, both within and outside the Association membership, that has 
caused and is causing most of the difficulty in making whatever new 
adjustments are necessary to meet the changing conditions of the times. 
Until this way of considering the Association, as: something separate 
from the Church, gives place to a realization and acknowledgement that 
the Association is nothing more nor less than a part of: the Ghurch, there 
is little hope that any change in the form of organization will solve our 
problem. So long as we contmue to think in terms ‘of 90% of the 
benefits going to you and only 10% of them coming toa me, when we 
are in reality parts of the same Church, just so long will there be 
apparent competition and difficulties in making changes in organization, 
methods and fields of work, that will make of the Association an 
organization that can function most effectively in the life of the Church. 
Is not the fruit of the Association the fruit of the Church? Is not 
the glory, if there be any, of the Association, the glory of tl Church, 
and the sins and failures of the Association the sins and failufes of the 
Church? How long shall it be required for us to learn and begin to act 
on the basis that any particular part is not something different from 
the whole nor in competition with it, but that we are all one . in our 
common task of making God’s will supreme on earth. 


Church and “Y” Program 


Then lastly, I heartily agree with the writer in his implication 
that the Churches, as such, should be doing all the things that the 
Association is doing or ever has done and that whenever they have 
adequately “filled in these gaps” and are doing the work now being done 
by the Association, the Association should either close its doors and 
turn its employed force and material equipment into the unived Church, 
or it should search out other lands to be tilled and other worlds to be 
conquered. Furthermore, one of the primary objectives of the Associa- 
tion should be to encourage and assist the churches in every possible way 
so as to make them willing and able to incorporate into their program, 
all that the Association is or has. Certainly, this should be the desire 
of every Association man. I, for one, deeply rejoice over all the efforts 
and successes of the churches in including these phases of work in their 
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programs. One matter of regret is, in some cases, to see the churches 
trying to adopt, without discrimination, the whole Association plan 
and program, including mistakes and worn-out methods and activities 
which even the Associations themselves recognize as out-of-date, and 
which the more progressive Associations are discarding. It is to be 
hoped that the Church will be discerning and adapt, rather than adopt. 


J. W. Nipps. 


Is A New Relationship Needed? 


There is one aspect of the relation of the “Y”’ to the Church which 
the writer of the article, “Is the Y. M. C. A. Becoming a Denomination” 
overlooks. The “Y” started as a mission of the Church for reaching 
young men. It has since pioneered in many lines of work, as for 
instance:—(1) Young men: (2) Students: (3) Ratlroad men: (4) 
Industry: (5) Army work. | 

In all these the approach was imterdenominational and the activities. 
those classed as “social service.” The “Y” has given to the Christian 
Church the idea of the community approach to civic needs. In addition, 
it has a large contribution in the discovery and training of volunteer 
leadership. All this it started and carried on for a long time before 
the Church, as such, was interested and indeed, with a certain amount 
of opposition from some elements in the Church. 

Now let us deal specifically with social service as carried on by 
the “Y” in China. The various types of its social work are well known. 
At first the “Y”’ had practically to take up and carry on this type of 
work alone, but happily times have changed. The Church no longer 
shies off from social and expressional activities. The phrase “Every 
Church must be a Social Church” is almost a slogan. Now, we find 
the Church or churches collectively, fighting social evils or constructively 
working for social reform. Thts is as it should be. Every “Y’’ man 
will rejoice therein. Furthermore, the “Y’ longs for the day when 
social service will centre in and depend upon the Church. Then social 
service as expressing the religion of Jesus Christ will be an inseparable 
part of a vital Church programme. At its first meeting the N.C.C. was 
asked to make investigation into and to work for the industrial classes. 
This is no new thing for the “Y” even in China, byt for the Church 
to get under an industrial programme is new. The Ohurch is, there- 
fore, endeavouring to enter into that form of work which formerly it 
considered outside of its sphere. Under these new conditions, what 
should be the policy of the “Y’? Shall the Church take up social 
service or leave it to the “Y” and other Christian organizations? Many 
who love the Church feel that the Church should undertake this task also. 
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The Church must express its life in promoting industrial and social welfare. 
just as it has already expressed it in work for distressed individuals. 
Once, therefore, the “Y” had a free field, but now we find “Community” 
or “Institutional” Church and Y. M. C. A. working side by side with 
much the same equipment and social programme, but not always co- 
operating with or dove-tailing into each other. What can we, or 
should we do? The Church is coming into its own. Its programme 
is widening to include the needs of the whole man, the life of the whole 
family and the activities of the whole community. The question then 
is, how can the “Y” under these new conditions be of the greatest sdrvice 
to Christianity and the Church? Are there still new fieltts that need 
its pioneering spirit, or is a new relationship demanded? 


O. G. REUMANN. 


Six Possibilities 


1. The Association might develop into a separate denomination 


and become a unit m a union organization, the same as any other 
denomination, and thus solve this question of relationship. This, to my 


mind would be the most remote, as well as the least desirable possible 
solution. 


2. The Association night give up and turn over to a tnion 


agency all of its community phases of work and do a distinctly in- 


stitutional type of specialized work. 


3. In addition to this specialized institutional work, arrangements 
with the Christian forces might be made to turn over to the Asso¢ia- 
tion certain lines of community activities, for which it seems best fitted, 
and for the Association to be recognized by the Christian forces as 
their union agency in these particular lines. Such lines as Physical 
Education, including health, Student work in government schools, 
Community Social Programs, might fall within this scheme. 


4. The Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, in united Conference of all Christian 


agencies, might make certain changes in their plan of organization and 


methods of work which would meet the requirentents of their becoming 
the accepted official union agency of the Christian forces in the com- 
munity. 

5. The Association might even close up entirely, and be replaced 
by another union agency that would be officially recognized by all. 
In this case whatever useable personnel or equipment the Association 
has might be turned over to this new organization. 
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6. The Association might become a Community Agency for the 
promotion of all kinds of community welfare and reform work on a 
purely service basis. | 

_ I am not now advocating the adoption of any one of these plans, 
but am suggesting that all Christian organizations in each community 
get together to discuss these, and any other possible solution, and unitedly 
come to some understanding and agreement that will bring the maximum 
strength of our Christian constituency to function most effectively in 


the life of our communities and of the nation as a whole. 
J. W. Nrpps. 


I have been in the closest touch with the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. organizations here in Hangchow and have seen no tendency 
toward separation and have noted but little desire to function separately. _ 
The whole tendency has been toward closer affiliation with the church, 
and a closer work with it. Their secretaries are faithful workers in the 
various churches, some being elders and deacons, and others teachers 
of Bible classes. 

They have a technique all their own, built up from their years of 
trial and experimentation. They know how to drive for funds, to drive 
for Bible classes, for membership, etc. But their workers have not 
received all their training in their.own organizations, but partly in the 
local churches. They also have the freedom of reaching out into every 
church for the best workers found there, since they are undenominational. 
No church. can do this. But an undenominational organization can. 
This very fact has caused criticism in some quarters. 

James V. LATIMER. 


Three Queries 


This symposium is full of matters for thought for all of us. There 
are three things which stand out as needing consideration. 

Mr. Leger’s article is written to state a case, although the tone is 
friendly and non-provocative. In stating a case we usually have in 
mind the extreme instance of the thing we wish to describe. In reading 
this article it becomes necessary to ask is the dominating “Y” the rule 
and the co-operative “Y” the exception? Or is it the other way round? 
Co-operative “Y”’ the rule and the dominating the exception ? 

1. Query for author and reader—is the case overstated, and is 
the Y. M. C. A. here described the exception or the rule? 

2. Mr. Leger evidently feels from experience that in joint efforts 
the Y. M. €. A. tends to assume leadership and control because of its 
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greater efficiency and readily available machinery. This tends to annoy 
other groups and to nullify their efforts because the Y. M. C. A. is too 
sure and too fast. | 

Query for Association workers. Are we taking upon ourselves 2_ 
facsimile of “the white man’s burden” and insisting on doing things 
for other people in what we consider the fashion best suited to them? 
Have we allowed for the fact that their ideas are just as likely to be 
pertinent as ours, and that in any case the result of joimt thinking will 
take us all further along than any of us can go alone? 

3. The principal article states that Christians often become merged 
in the Y. M. C. A. to the ignoring or weakening of their Church, that 
is their denominational affiliations; the Y. M. C. A. has a purpose and 
programme which satisfy, and men put their efforts in there instead 
of into the Church? 

Query for Church workers. Are we perhaps looking at a piece of 
Christian co-operation which is better than we desire to see, Christians 
forgetting their denominational barriers in fellowship and service for 
the city, fornring a closely knit group and showing the effeotiveness of 
a unit? Do we rather resent the power of such a unit in contrast with 
the vagueness of much of our so-called Union work, where each member 
represents his own group, and is careful to protect its interests? : 

Etta MAcCNEIL. 


What of the Future ? 


There is implied in Mr. Leger’s article a further problem toward 
which, in the next few years, much constructive thought needs to be 
given. Briefly stated—‘What is to be the future of the Y. M. C. A. and 
C. 

Some of the elements leading toward a solution of the problem 
are indicated in the following questions. (In stating them it will be 
well to include the Y. W. C. A. whose problems, though at many points 
different, are closely related to those of the Y. M. C. A.) : 

Is there, in the future, in Chima place for separate Ohristian move- 
ments working as specialists on the problems, national and international, 
of young men and of young women? 

If so what methods will help toward mutual trust, service and co- 
operation between the associations and other Christian movements? 
Have the following methods been, or will they be, of use to all the 
Christian forces in the city, each year. 

Close co-operation on city-wide efforts such as evangelistic cam- 
paigns, public health work, popular education, etc. 
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United program for training in social and community work, planned 
for employees and volunteer workers in certain missions and associations. 

If not, what are the first steps toward a more desirable re-aline- 
ment of Christian work for young people in China? 

How much of the work connected with the Associations’ programs 
should be preserved ? 

How shall the Chinese authority now resident in these two move- 
ments be preserved ? 

How shall the training which Chinese women are gaining in the 
Y. W. C. A. in final responsibility, for leadership and ‘initative, be 
preserved ? 

How shall the values of interdenominational and interreligious 
fellowship, of international consciousness, and of contacts between 
students and other types of men and women be preserved? 


The Luminous Religion* 
MRS. SAMUEL COULING. 
(Continued from page 224 April issue, 1924. ) 
V 


ND now we,.come to the story of the finding of that Tablet. 
(AI In February, 1625, it being shortly after Chima New Year, 
some workmen were digging foundations near Chou-Chih, a 
hsien city about 30 or 40 miles from Hsi An Foo in Shensi, 
the ancient capital of the Empire, when they unearthed a large stone 
tablet of exquisite workmanship and in excellent condition. It was 
inscribed not only in Chinese, but in an unknown script also. The 
local mandarin at once came to view it, but naturally he could make 
nothing of the foreign script; he read the Chinese text, in which there 
were, however, a number of expressions quite new to him. 
What did he see and read at Chou-Chih on that February day 
of 1625? | 
_ Photographs of the Tablet are very common, and there is no need 
to describe its appearance in detail. Above the inscription there was a 
cross, with Buddhist and Taoist emblems beside it. The title was, “A 
Monument of the Diffuston Throughout the Middle Kingdom of the 
Lunnnous Religion of Ta Ts’in”; (Ta Ts’in being the T'ang name for 
the Roman Orient.) The writer was said to be one Adam, the head 


*A naper read before the Shanghai American Women’s Club, May 18, 1923. 
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of the “Luminous Religion” in China, and known as King-tsing in 
Chinese; and the calligraphist was given as one Lii Hsiu-yen. 

After these preliminaries came a statement of doctrine, in which 
there was talk of a Triune God who had created all things, of the fal 
of mankind through the machinations of a being called Satan, of the 
Incarnation, Virgin Birth, Holy Life and Ascension of a Saviour 
called Messiah: of a rite called Baptism and of certain Scriptures. In 
all this you miss something which the mandarin did not. You will 
have observed that though the Cross is at the head of the monument, 
we have not said anything of Messiah’s death on it, much less of any 
connection it had with human sin. 

After this dissertation, there followed an account of how one 
Olopen of Ta Ts’in, bringing with him the Scriptures, introduced the 
“Luminous Religion” into China in 635, and was at once received into 
Imperial favour ; how in 638 a decree was made lauding the new religion 
and permitting a monastery to be built in the Capital, and twenty-one 
men to be admitted as monks. The — portrait was to be on the 
wall of the monastery. 

After a most flattering account of the land from which the new 
religion came, there were great laudations of various T’ang Emperors 
who favoured the “Luminous Religion,” followed by a panegyric on a 
certain I-Ssu, a powerful foreign ecclesiastic of the cult, who gave the 
tablet and in whose honour it was erected; and finally a-poem roughly 
covering the same ground as the prose. On the edges there were lists 
of names in Chinese, intermingled with scraps of the unknown Script. 

The tablet was in the form of a gravestone, and the inscription 
followed the usual line of biographies in the Chinese cemeteries. It 
claimed to be 844 years old, and the mandarin, true to his country’s 
traditions of reverence for antiquity, for the dead, and for Isterature, 
did obeisance to it, and had it carefully removed and suitably provided 
ior in.a Taoist temple. All the men of letters of the district and 
of the capital, we are told, came to view it, and discuss it, and were 
much excited about it. 

The news soon reached the Jesuits in Peking, Hangchow, and 
elsewhere, and their converts among the high mandarins; and Father 
Nicholas Trigault, a French Jesuit, with two Shensi Christians, men 
in high office, visited the Stone in Ostober, 1625; and the news of 
the find spread all over the Empire, and indeed, all over the world. 

The discovery produced very different results in different quarters. 
The inveterate enemy of the Jesuits at Peking, Yang Kuanghsien, called 
by them “A minister of Satan,” tried to throw doubt on the Tablet’s 
genuinencss, but the internal evidence was judged overwhelming by the 
litcrati. They regarded,—and still regard—the style as exquisite, and 
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the calligraphy as one of the best specimens of T’ang writing, not to 
be equalled im later times. 

To the Jesuits the finding of the Tablet was a wonderful providence 
—a seal of God’s approval of their work. They had often been met 
with the question, “If your religion is true, why did you not come 
before ’’’ and to all statements that Christianity had come before, the 
answer was “We have no records of it.”"* Now the tablet of Shensi 
‘proved, and was accepted by Chinese scholars as proving, that the 
Religion of the Cross had arrived as early as 635 in China, and had been | 
favoured at Court: and the Jesuits in due time reported to their Society 
that this had given great encouragement to their Christians, and an 
enormous impulse to their work. 

In 1623—two years before the find—they had reported 5 000 
converts for all China: two years after the find they reported 13,000; 
and so on by leaps and bounds till in 1663 they speak of over 110,000, 
of whom Shensi had nearly a quarter. 

Meanwhile, in the West, a storm of controversy arose about the 
Tablet: Voltaire and many others were bitterly sceptical. 

It was, they said, all a fraud—a fake of the Jesuits to make the 
Chinese believe the T’ang Emperors had favoured Christianity. We 
remember the wide-spread calumny that the Society of Jesus teaches 
“the end justifies the means’; there was the silence of Chinese history 
and tradition, as stated by the Jesuits themselves; and the wonderful 
coincidence of the discovery just as they were beginning to feel the 
touch of persecution. It must be confessed the unbelievers had a case! 
It is sad to find how long the scepticism lasted: some of the early 
Protestant missionaries, as well as Rénan, Neumann and others in the 
West, loudly proclaimed even in the nineteenth century that the Tablet 
was just a pious fraud of the Jesuits in 1625. 

There were exceptions, of course; for example, Legge, Wylie, and 
Medhurst—all competent to judge—were convinced of the perfect good 
faith of the Jesuit Fathers. They argued that if these men had wished 
to perpetrate a fraud, they would not have selected a monument to 
Nestorianism—to a Church cut off for centuries from their communion— 
but more likely would have chosen the Franciscans’ attempts to mtro- 
duce Latin Christianity at Peking in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries,—which certainly seems reasonable. 

Of course, the authenticity of the Tablet is now undisputed, and 
if further proof of the presence of Nestorians under the T’angs had 


* The references in the records to the Yeh-li-k’o-wén of Mongol times were of 
course accessible; but in the utter ignorance of later days as to this a religion's 
tenets there was no suspicion that it and the faith of the Jesuits had anything to 


do with each other. 
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been necessary, it was forthcoming in 1908, when Professor Pelliot 
discovered at Tunhuang a Chinese Christian MS. of the same period, 
containing a hymn to the Trinity, a list of thirty-five sacred books, 
and so on. 

Nor is it irrelevant to point out that the Syriac part r the 
Nestorian Inscription is equally incontestable: its names are in some 
cases verifiable from Assyrian Church records; its text, experts tell 
us, is indubitably eighth century Estrangelo. The very cross at the head 
of the Tablet closely resembles that on “the tomb of S. Thomas” at 
Malabar. 

No one knows at present why the Tablet was buried, nor when, but 
two possible times have been mentioned. Its perfect preservation 
suggests that it was very new when it was buried, and it is an interest- 
ing fact that in 783, two years after its erection, a rebellion broke 
out against the T’angs, the leader of whitch—one Chu T’zu—chose 
for the title of the dynasty he hoped to establish the very same two 
characters as begin the inscription—Ta Ts’in, which we have said was 
the T'ang name for the Roman Empire as known to the Chinese. 

It is possible, therefore, that under these circumstances the Stone 
was hastily buried, either by the Emperor’s command, or as a measure 
of loyalty or of prudence on the part of the Christians. 

Perhaps, however, the Stone was not hidden till the year 845, 
when a great persecution (primarily of Buddhists) arose, and a decree 
of Wu Tsung, still extant, commanded over 200,000 Buddhist monks 
and nurs to return to civil life, and 2,000 (or 3,000) foreign monks, 
Néstorians and others, were included in the ban. Possibly the Stone 
was then buried by its friends to save it from a worse fate. 


VI 


What became of this first group of Nestorians and their 
influence after 781, the date of the erection of the Tablet, when 
they claimed a monastery (or Church?) in every prefecture, and were 
high in favour at court? Even if two or three thousand monks were 
sent back to civil life by the edict of 845, what became of them and 
their co-religionists? The proper answer is “God knows!’ But men 
have also tried to answer, and the following are some of their theories, 
in brief :— 

1. The Nestorians may have merged themselves in the Moham- 
medan community, which was larger and less molested. 

Their common worship of the One True God would tend to draw 
the two sets of religionists together, especially in times of trouble: and 
it is said that the increase in the number of Chinese Moslems, who do 
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not proselytize, has been much greater than natural increase could 


account for. Another consideration is that in those times the Saracens. 


in Persia were very friendly with the Christians, who were indeed high 
in favour at Bagdad. 


2. A better-known suggestion is that the Nestorians after they 
fell from favour hid themselves in certain secret sects, such as the ‘‘White 
_ Lily,” and the “One Stick of Incense’ sects, and very specially in the 
“Chin-Tan Chiao”—the “Pill of Immortality” sect, which claims to 
have even to-day ten or eleven mrilion followers. 
| As these so-called secret societies mostly keep their doctrines really 

secret even in these days of religious liberty under the Republic, it is 
obviously difficult to investigate such claims. The evidence for the 
Pill-of-Immortality-sect may be found in Professor Saeki’s book on the 
Nestorian Tablet. He makes a great deal of the similarity of name 
between Lii Hsiu Yen, the calligraphist of the Nestorian Tablet, and 
Li Yen, the founder of the sect. It is a strange fact that though this 
Lii Hsiu Yen was a high official and a most wonderful calligraphist, 
the Chinese savants have never been able to trace him—he simply dis- 
appeared: while Lii Yen the founder of the Pill-of-Immortality-sect, a 
high official of the same time, brought up near Hsi An Foo, founds 
a cult embodying doctrines which he says were taught seven or eight 
centuries before and were now revealed to him, and which, it is claimed, 
have affinities with Nestorianism. : 

The late Dr. T. Richard was strongly of opinion that Lii Yen had 
imbibed Nestorian doctrines, and several Chin Tan Chiao leaders told 
him the essentials of their religion and Christianity were the same. 
Again, in Li Yen’s reputed works there is said to be a fragment of 
the Chin Tan liturgy, much resembling that Nestorian one which Pelliot 


found at Tunhuang in 1908; and the Chin Tan Chiao has diptychs like 


those of the Assyrian Church. 

I have found fewer claims for Nestorian influence in the Pai Lien 
Chiao “‘White Lily” sect—but Pai Lien is said not to mean what it 
says—‘‘White Lily”—but “White Face,” to commemorate the fact that 
the object of worship was a foreigner of the West.* 

There is nothing improbable in these claims; a persecuted religion 
which has convinced adherents will hide underground in every country 
in the world; and did the same in China if its followers were zealous 
enough. Were they? 

3. If none of the Nestorians actually turned Buddhists, there is 
very strong proof that they greatly influenced Chinese Buddhism, There 
is abundant evidence that Buddhists and Nestorians were on very 


‘ *Note. In Chinese “Face” and “Lily” are both ‘lien.’ | 
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friendly terms in Hsi An Foo: the very man who composed the in- 
cription on the Nestorian Tablet—Adam, otherwise King-tsing—is 
found shortly afterwards helping an Indian monk to translate a Buddhist 
sutra into Chinese. The Emperors, it is well-known, were friendly with 
both cults for a long time. | 

The Nestorian influence on Chinese Buddhism it is claimed is shown 
in the introduction into China at this very time of the Buddhist All Souls’ , 
Day, and in the great impetus given to the Pure Land School of 
Buddhism. As to All Souls’ Day:—It was always a reproach to 
Buddhists in ancestor-worshipping China that their religion ignored 
family ties: it was a great asset to the Nestorians, on the other hand, 
that they had prayers for the living and the dead seven times a day, and 
numerous public services where long lists of names of their holy departed 
were solemnly recited—this being a prominent and unique feature of 
their worship. And it is just at this time that the Feast of Departed 
Souls (“Yu lan p’en” in Chinese) was introduced from India by an 
Indian monk called Amogha or Pu K’ung. The Japanese adopted it 

’ even more fervently than the Chinese, and Professor Saeki regards it 
as one of the most conspicuous results of the presence of Assyrian 
Christianity in China. 

-The origin of the Pure Land School of Buddhism—otherwise 
known as the “Short Cut’’—is lost in obscurity. It was certainly much 
earlier than the arrival of Olopen, and is commonly ascribed to a meeting 
of Qhristianity and Buddhism somewhere in Central Asia; and if 
Christianity, then Nestorianism, for no other form. existed in Central 
Asia. It almost seems as if Buddhism adopted Christianity as a real 
“Short Cut” to Heaven, calling Christ, Kuan Yin,—and God the Father, 
Amitabha Buddha.—This name means Boundless Light, so this cult 
is also a “Luminous Religion.’”’ Amitabha dwells in the Pure Land— 
the “Western Paradise’’"—and simple faith in Him and constant mvoca- 
tion of His-name save the soul by causing it to be born after death straight 
into that Western Paradise, thus escaping any further incarnations. 

This form of Buddhism made enormous progress in China after 
the Nestorians came; the famous pilgrim Hstian Tsang translated a 
sutra on it in 650—and to this day this cult with especial emphasis on 
Kuan Yin, is dear to the hearts of millions of Chinese. 

Beal in his “Catena of Buddhist Scriptures” shows that the Chinese 
office for the worship of Kuan Yin is in form curiously like the common 
type of Eastern Christian Liturgies—consisting of the same ten parts 
as they, and in the same order.’ 

Professor Saeki also claims that Nestorian conceptions permeated 
the whole tone of Chinese thought and literature during the T’ang and 
Sung periods. This needs a great deal more proving than most of us 
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could appreciate, presuming a close and critical knowledge of much 
which is a sealed book to most foreigners. A learned Japanese accustomed 
to the lifelong use of the Chinese character, may be listened to with 


tespect, however, he makes such an assertion. One would like 
to hear cultured Chine Christians on this. 
There are some in the Sung philosophers which cesteialy 


. seem to have a ian note, wherever they got them. The insistence 
of Chu Hsi for example, on Infinite Love as being the final explanation 
of the universe, and such phrases as these, ““Heaven is as a Father to man, 
and the feeling of | to Heaven should be none other than the love 
and reverent service of|:a son,” seem to have a ring not met with in the 
more ancient Chinese writings. 

But suppose all these suppositions true; that many Chinese 
Nestorian Christians entered Islam instead of reverting to paganism— 
that others hid their teaching im secret sects—that an immense influence 
from them was felt by Chinese Buddhism and new elements introduced 
into Chinese thought we not all agree that it is a poor paltry, pitiful 
tesult, of two attempts ‘to Christianize the Middle —* Can we 
say ‘other than that failed? 


Vil 


Why Assyrian Christianity failed to win China though it had two - 


good chances, is only part of the larger question why it failed to retain 
what it had won everywhere, and of the still larger question why in 
Asia, the continent of its birth, the religion of the Cross has never been 
the established religion in any major State. There has been no Con- 
stantine the Great in Asia: Christians at best have béen groups of 
Dissenters, nay, followers of an alien religion; and to-day the sole 
inheritors of the once great Assyrian Church are the Christians of St. 
Thomas, in India, and the Nestorian remnant, mostly found in the 
mountain fastnesses of Kurdistan—the ancient Adiabene of the 
Parthians. 
One suggestion as to ithe Nestorians’ failure in China is that the 
religion they taught was not worthy to survive. 
_ Legge was very sure of this. He said long ago, speaking of the 


Tablet, “An emasculated Christianity deprived of the leading features — 


of the Gospel, swamped by Confucianist, Taoist, and Buddhist ideas: 
a certain degenerate nominal Christianity existed in a miserable monastic 
form in China from 635 to 781. That is all the Tablet tells us.”’* 
And much more recently Dr. Lionel Giles, who is no missionary, 
has said in his “Notes on the Nestorian Monument of Sianfu:”’ The 


* Note. China Review Vol. XVI p. 385. 
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Inscription leaves me full of admiration for the learning and scholarship 
of the author .. . . . but, on the other hand with a very ee mre 
of Nestorian Christianity. 

“It was not thus that the Apostles won their way to victory in 
the Roman Empire.. One is obliged to own that the emasculated 
Christianity of the Nestorians was not a real religion but a sham. The 
Chinese people weighed it in the balance, and found it wanting.” * 

On the other hand, the Catholics, who might, one would think, be 
more severe, are more merciful than the Protestants. They regard the 
inadequacies of the doctrinal statements on-the Tablet as natural under 
the circumstances. “The Stone is not a catechism,” Father Havret says, 
and he declares there is not a trace of the old Nestorian heresy on it. 
And it is well-known that as soon as the Tablet was discovered, the 
Jesuits encouraged their converts to style themselves “Followers of the 
Luminous Religion of the T’angs.” They had, and have, no hesitation 
in ascribing the failure of the Nestorian missionaries to the atheistic 
bent of the Chinese mind and the stony ‘hardness of the Chinese heart. 


On the whole, perhaps we must distinguish between Assyrian 
Christianity in itself and its exponents who came to China. To prove 
that Assyrian Christianity is unworthy, may prove too much, at any rate 
for Protestants. 

As has been said of its adherents, “Their simplicity of faith and 
worship, their reverence for Scripture, their abhorrence of image and 
picture-worship, of the confessional and of the doctrine of purgatory 
and their not adoring the host in the communion, ‘constitute them the 
Protestants of Asia.”—Assyrian Christianity, jn fact, is too much like 
the religion of most English-speaking people of to-day to make the 
explanation of its unworthiness a palatable one. 

But perhaps the Nestorians who came to China in 635 and again 
under the Mongols were unworthy specimens of a noble Church? It 
is possible. 

If the Nestorians of T’ang times are to be judged by the Tablet 
alone, it may go hard with them; the Cross is placed at the head of 
the Monument it is true, but it has the Buddhist emblem of the Lotus 
and the Taoist emblem of the Cloud beside it, as though to suggest 
that the three religions are one in essence. The inscription, however 
elegant in style, is very inadequate as a statement of Christian doctrine, 
to our view; it is full of Buddhist, Confucianist, and Taoist terms, and 
singularly deficient in Christian ones, and the ideas of all four cults 
are mixed, one might say confused, together. 


* Note. New China Review, Vol. III, p. 385. 
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On the other hand, a defence may be put up on the following 
lines :-— 
|. The Stone was erected for the information of outsiders, and 
‘was accommodated to their thoughts and expressions. Moreover, the 
true meaning of the Cross and of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
which is not mentioned, may have been pred as a holy mystery — 
reserved for the initiated. _ 

2. The statement of doctrine does not. sepresent all they taught 
their catechumens: these they must have taught the creed of 612, which 
is orthodox enough for anything; and it is to be remembered that they 
translated the Scriptures into Chinese. 

3. If they regarded Confucius, Buddha, and Laotzu as teachers 
sent by God to prepare Messiah’s way, and incorporated what they 
could from them into their teaching, is not this the modern attitude? 

4. If they did not put the Atonement where Western Christians 
_ do, it. is well to remember that in all Eastern Churches, from the Greek 
Orthodox downwards, while the fact that Christ’s death was for us 
men and our salvation is accepted without controversy, it is the In- 
carnation which holds the supreme place in theology. 

Perhaps the Nestorians failed because, it is said, their methods 
were bad; they were dazzled by the Chinese civilization and relied too 
much on ‘Imperial favour and patronage. Perhaps they did: but -that 
same reliance was common in the West for many a penny and though 
it injured the Church, was not fatal there. 

Perhaps they failed because they did not train their ‘Chinese con- 
verts to stand alone, and when foreign teachers were withdrawn the 
whole thing died out. 

Perhaps Lord William Cecil was right when he said in 1916, 
“Apparently the mistake made by the Nestorian preachers was that of 
being ashamed of their faith, and trying to recommend it as a branch 
of Buddhism.” 

Perhaps the very nobility of the rival religions injurka th the Chris- 
tian cause; “The good,” we know, “‘is the enemy of the best.” 

Perhaps the failure was just due to the comparative weakness of 
the plant, and the adverse nature of the environment—to what we might 
call natural causes. For one thing is certain: the God of the Christians 
does not work miracles to keep Christianity alive wherever it has once 
been planted; the history of Arabia, of North Africa, of Palestine itself, 
as well as of China, proves this. If in 1900, China had been as strong 
relatively to the Western Powers as she was under the T’angs or even 
under the Mings, m all probability Christiamty would have been wiped 
out once again. Would that have implied unworthiness on the part of 
the missionaries? 
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- I close my paper with a confession. After turning this matter back 
and forth in my mind for months I can come to no definite conclusion 
as to Why Assyrian Christianity failed in China. One hesitates to blame 
the missionaries who left all to bring their religion here, and laid their 
bones to rest in Chinese earth: one hesitates to put their failure down 
to tthe special hardness of the Chinese heart. One only feels that the - 
Christian missionaries in China to-day have such a chance to win as 
has never been’ given to the Church before, and if they fail this time, 
future generationis will be likely to regard it as a sure sign of the workers 
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Question of the Ages 


CHAUNCEY GOODRICH 


FTER living in China nearly a cycle of years, it grieves me to 
think I must be “gathered to mty fathers,” and see Christianity 
seemingly still on trial among some who have had splendid 
opportunities to study it, to kearn the proofs of its divinity, 

and the secret of its power. 

Some seem to attack Christianity as not fitted to Ohina, and say, 
“Why do you come to tell China of your Jesus? We have our own gods, 
_and our own cults, dating back thousands of years. ¥ | 

Shall I reply, “Yes, I know. China was in her glory, when my 
forbears were drinking blood from the skulls of ‘their enemies!” 

Have you read the following well known incident? In 597 A. D. 
Gregory the Great saw a group of Angle youths in a slave mart in 
Rome. They greatly attracted him, and he asked, “Who are these’? 
He was told, they are Angles.” “Not Angles,” he replied, “but 
angels.” 

Gregory then sent Augustine to evangelize the Angles. That same 
year Augustiine landed in England, and began his work. The Evangel- 
ization of the Angles was the beginning, and the secret of England's 
and America’s greatness. 

_ What had been given them? Jesus Christ, and the Bible. And 
what a proof the result is of the truth of Christianity! 

May I be pardoned, if: for a moment I become personal, and give 
a leaf out of my family history? For my family is diredtly descended 
from the Anglo-Saxons. What has Ohristianity done for us? 

I seldom heard a falsehood in my home, nor often among my 
associates, and never from my parents. My mother taught me the 
Lord’s Prayer, the ten commandments, tthe Gospel stories, and also 
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many great truths from the Bible, all in a child’s language. She. taught 
me to pray, and she taught me to obey. 

My father’s life was a wonderful example of honesty. He did not 
preach to us much, but he never went back on his word, |though some- 
times it cost him dearly. He never gave small measures or weights, 
and in money transactions he never cheated. 


Every morning, no matter how driven with work on the farm, 
afiter breakfast, the family, including the hired help, all gathered about 
the table, listened to a chapter of the Bible, and a prayer offered by my 
father. 

There is one more item that should be added, to make the descrip- 
tion of our family life a little more complete. In all my childhood, 
and early manhood, we never locked or bolted our doors, and in the hot 
days of summer, the doors and windows were flung wide open, to give 
us a cool breeze while we slept. We never thought of thieves. Once 
only I remember, a very poor man entered our cellar at night, and carried 


off a large piece.of meat. After that, when we did not forget it, we 


bolted the cellar door at night. 


On the Sabbath day, all unnecessary' work, on the farm, in the 
store, in the factory, éverywhere, ceased. That was the law, and it 
was obeyed. We went to the house of God on “the Lord’s day,” and 
spent the day in praise, prayer, rest, and in listening to words of 
wisdom and blessing from our pastor. 

The above is but 2 mere fragment of our family life, and by no 
means exceptional. 

Of course we ‘ple the public school. That too was established 
by law. It was a saying in Vermont, “We build school houses, and 
raise men.” 


It is not a veneer of Christianity that is ane to change the 
world, but the spirit of Christianity woven into the warp and woof of 
our being. How an ordinary teacher can reel off those pearly sayings 
of the great Sage about 1%, and look so saintly! 


When Mark Hopkins, that prince of teachers, was still President 
of Williams College, one of our class asked him if there were circum- 
stances when a lie might be told. He did not give a direct answer, but 
said, I believe that truth and love are the two pillars that bear up the 
universe; and then added, “How precious, how fundamental are the 
lessons of truth learned at the fireside.” And the best of China’s great 
teacher has always seemed to me, not his marvelous wisdom, but his 
sterling character, his truthfulness, and purity of life. What he taught 
he was. And so he is reverenced by a quarter eee ee: 
_ where held in high esteem. — 
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There is in Paris an American Church, with an American pastor. 
The time of which I write is some fifty years ago. The pastor wrote 
that, among his constant hearers was a lawyer, an able man, but a 
sceptic. The pastor’s sermons, with his most carefully prepared ar- 
guments did not win him. Finally, almost in despair, he said to the 
lawyer, “I have in my church a poor man, a cobbler. Would you be 
willing that I should introduce him to you’? “Oh yes,” he answered 
lightly. ‘So they met. The cobbler was on his bench, with his Bible 
before him. 

The pastor said to him, “This friend of s mine is not convinced of ‘the 
truth of Ohristianity by anything I can say, and I have brought him 
to you,’’—and left. 

After he had gone, the cobbler began, “Sistas we study the book 
of Romans.” Several days elapsed, when the pastor and his friend 
met again. The pastor met him with the greeting, “Well, how do you 
and tthe cobbler get along’? His friend replied with deep feeling, 
“The cobbler has shown me that the Holy Spirit 1s that divine person 
that convinceth me of sin.” 

The cobbler had very little learning, but he knew that the way into 
the Kingdom of heaven was by repentance and faith, and he possessed a 
power which only the Spirit of God could give. 

When I was a lad, I heard a preacher, a man who was President of 
a College in South Carolina, say, “The door into the Kingdom of 
Heaven i is hung on ‘two hinges, Repentance, and Faith, a word I never 
forgot. 

The dreadful story of sin begins with the second leaf of the Bible, 
and ends only with the last two chapters of Revelation. 

_ When man was placed in the Garden of Eden, God gave him one 
command, one only, and he was seduced by the vile tempter to disobey. 
Disobedience to God is the virus of Sin, its deadly tap root. 

What wonder that the word which goes ringing down the ages, 
from the lips of prophets, martyrs, John the Baptist, Jesus Christ and 
His Apostles, preachers. and missionaries round the world, is Repent, 
repent. 

‘ What now are the lessons of history for the nations that multiplied 
their gods, and were not ashamed of sin? Once the earth was washed 
by a flood. The descendants of Noah soon “ran riotously” into sin. 
Where are the Amorites, the Moabites, the Jebusites, the Canaanites, 
which, but for the Bible record, would have been long simce forgotten? 


Perished ages past. And where are Assyria and Ohaldea, and the Rome« 


that once ruled the world? Gone into oblivion. “Such are the paths 
of all that forget God.” | 
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“The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small.” 
“Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die,” is not only the cry of the Bible, 
but the persistent call of history. 

Let me quote the testimony of a man well known in China, Mr. 
Wen Shih Ken, recent Secretary of State for Ohekiang Province. 
When received into the Presbyterian Church not long ago, he made 
the following statements : 

“My first impulse toward Christianity was received when I was a 
student in Tientsin. The students of the Medical College of the City 
were notorious for their immorality. Every effort was made to bring 
about their reform, but without success. Finally President Liu of the 
Medical College induced some of the students to join a Brble class in 
the Tientsin Union Church. At first there was no perceptible change, but 
presently surprising results came out. Most of the men in the class 
were baptized. They became diligent in study, patient in healing, and 
energetic in preaching the Gospel in other schools. The evidence 
furnished in the lives of those students convinced me that God had real 
power to make young men repent, and to purify their hearts. 


“I have decided to become a Christian, because I wish to be like 


Christian men whom I have observed, men with a pure, strong heart, 
strong blood, true patriotism, and perfect zeal. I believe that Christian- 
ity is able to save China. I believe that the Bible is the weapon with 
which she can work out her salvation, and face the civilized world.”’ 

Okuma, the Premier of Japan, not long since at a Y. M. C. A. 
ing, said, “The origin of civilization is to be found in the teaching of the 
sage of Judea, by whom alone the moral dynamic is supplied.” _ 

Christianity gives to man “the pearl of great price.” Men do not 
object to the pearl, but to the struggle after purity which the gift implies; 
as the woman who had had five husbands, and whose present partner was 
not her husband, said to Jesus, “Sir, give me this water, that I thirst 
not, neither come all the way hither to draw.” 

How quickly did the great tempter lead our first parents into sin! 
How strange it seems that the sons of God (the descendants of Enoch?) 
should become entangled with an evil world, and to such an extent, that 
the earth must needs be submerged with a flood! How easily a quasi 
prophet found a means of temptation and destruction for the children 
of Israel! And how the prophet of Islam gained an immense army, 
and swept over large portions of Asia and Africa, till his followers are 
a great host! And how too the Church fell into decay durmg the long 
time, well called ‘“‘the dark ages”! 

Call it not Christianity! Christianity had been lost, but for some 
loyal souls, and a few little circles of men who held with | a death grip 
to faith. 
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Yes, it is not easy to win the world to Christ and goodness. Alas! 
for the evil nature of man, and for the great antagonist of goodness. 

But is Christianity a lost cause? Let us note that it survived 
the dark ages, that millions of martyrs, and persecutions manifold, could 
not destroy it; that this amaranthine plant has even survived false 
teachers, bald sceptics, and unworthy adherents. At the present hour, 
thousands of men and women, with Tuts Boox in their hands, are found 
in all lands, preaching a Gospel that — new men, and their slogan 
is, world for Christ.” 

Their hearts are filled and fired with that regnant word of Christ, 
“All authority hath been given unto me in heaven, and on earth. Go ye, 
therefore’’—blessed therefore—‘“‘and make disciples of all the nations, 


_and lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the world.” 


There is a story of a traveller who came at night fall to a lonely 
hovel, in a dark and desolate place. The appearance of the owner was 
so rough and uncanny, that it was with misgiving that he asked for a 
lodging. Night was gathering blackness; and weariness, and fear of 
being lost, almost compelled him to lodge there. 

Being shown to his room, the traveller lay down, but not to sleep. 
Fear began to take possession of him, and all his senses ‘were keenly 
alive. He listened to the grinding of a knife. He heard the man in 
conversation with his wife say something of killing, as soon as it 
should be light. After what seemed like hours of agony, the man began 
to read from a book, Bible words, and followed with an earnest prayer. 
In these few moments, the fears of the traveller vanished, and he fell 
into a dreamless sleep, to waken only after the day broke. He had no 
need to be told that the next day had been set for the slaughter of 
the pigs. He knew that the home where the Bible is a great book, and 
prayer a daily offering, is a place of safety, and a home of peace. 

‘ Let me close with a bit of history. It was the Boxer time, when 
it was determined to “Sweep the foreigners out of China.” The sudden 
persecution came heaviest upon the Church, which had been preaching 
the Gospel of peace. 

_ We were shut up in the British Legation, in Peking, and fired upon 
with innumerable shot and shell. There seemed little hope that a single 
one of that company would come out alive. 

The second Sunday morning I had been asked to’preach. What 
shall I take for a text? This great verse in Hebrews (12.28) “Receiv- 
ing a Kingdom which cannot be shaken” whispered 1 im my ear, “Take me, 
take me.’ With as great an assurance as ever in my life, I preached. 
The Kingdom of God. (1) Its King. (2) Its principles. (3) Its 


people. 
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| We always had our daily morning prayers. What wonderful 
words came from THE Book. What reality in prayer! And how we 
sang! We who were imprisoned, and soon to become a holocaust! 
Ever since that time the theme of my text has been my seng. : 


The Church and the Rural Standard of Living* 


J. B. TAYLER 


ROBABLY no one engaged in Christian work in rural districts: 

(P| and desirous of seeing a self-supporting church equipped with 

all the means of spiritual growth, will dispute the statement that 

the poverty of the people severely limits the possibilities of 
church devolopment. How are the small and scattered groups of Chris- 
tians, surrounded by the deadening influence of the non-Christian popula- 
tion and with very few educated members amongst them, to maintain 
and develop spiritual life? All but a small proportion of the village 
churches are really unable to support pastors of their own, or even to find 
any large share of the support of the teacher-pastor to whom reference has 
been made in these meetings. How little can the majority of the families 
afford for books and papers and for travel to the classes and conferences 
which might do so much to foster their religious life! So many of the 
means which the Spirit has signally blessed in building up the church in 
other lands seem to be beyond their reach. 

This difficulty of financial support within the church is, however, 
but one phase of a problem with which the Christian movement is 
vitally concerned, namely the securing of a better standard of living 
for the poor in China. For the truth is that m this country we are 
face to face with a condition of grinding poverty, a poverty so widespread 
and oppressive that it hinders the full development of personality in 
those who suffer under it. We cannot here go into the relation of the 
economic to the higher sides of human lifey as it is viewed in the New 
Testament, but we believe it will be clear to all, from their own know- 
ledge, from the facts about to be given that the condition of a large 
proportion of the rural population is not the simple life which gives 
freedom for high thinking and spiritual service but one which involves 
a lack of the very aids, on the material side, which the higher life 


* Read at the meeting of the Agricultural Committee of the C. C. E. A., ae 
February Oth, 1924, in elucidation of paragraph 348 of ‘the China Education Com 
missioner’s Report. 


+ The writer hopes to issue an outline for study groups on the subject of the 
Christian concern with the raising of the standard of living in which these matters. 
and the practical steps to be taken will be gone into more eercuntily. 
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demands—those things which our Heavenly Father knows we are in 
need of. 

I have recently had occasion to examine the fantily income returns 
of 123 villages in Chihli, Kiangsu, Chekiang and Anhui. The returns 
cover, not simply the poorer families, but all the families in the villages 
concerned, including some with incomes of over $5,000 a year. Out 
of 5,410 families 44.9% had incomes of less than $50 a year, including 
the value of all the produce raised, even ‘that consumed at home; 61.9% 
received less than $90; and 75.6% less than $150 per annum. An 
estimate has recently been made in North China, on the basis of the 
protein and calorific values of Ohimese food stuffs, of the cost of an 
adequate diet for a typical farming family of five anda quarter persons. 
Without including meat or any expensive foods, this comes to about 


. $112. Add $12 for clothes, $20 for light and fuel* $6 for rent and 


$10 for all other expenditures and it will be seen that $160 per annum 
is necessary for this very moderate standard. 

In developing a policy designed to lift the people out of this 
destitution Ohristian-leaders must bear in mind several fundamental 
considerations. The first of these is the need for wholesome standards 
of consumption. If we can create a zeal for the best education like that 
which led Scotch ploughmen to fix an open Greek Testament on their 


‘plows; if the farmers and their wives can learn to value cleanliness of 


person and of home, if they come to appreciate hygiene, sanitation, and 
medical attention; if they gain a deep desire for good books and papers 
and the advantages of education—if we can make sure that increased 
income will mean larger expenditure in such directions‘as these, we can 
set ourselves without misgivings to enable them to secure the means of 


attaining this better life. 


This brings us to the second step, that of i increasing the productivity 


of labor in China in such a way as to provide the larger income needed. 


This means the improvement of agriculture and the simultaneous develop- 
ment of industry. It is important to realize that the improvement of 
agriculture is as important as the development of all other industries 
combined. This is not simply because of the fact that the majority of 
the people live by agriculture, but because it is agriculture which supplies 
almost all our subsistence wants. Where agricultural labor is inefficient 
it follows that the majority of the population must be engaged in this 
industry and that the item of food will constitute a very large proportion 
of the nation’s or community’s budget. When the farming families can 


It is probable that the value of the fuel collected by the old men and children 


“iy ask allowed for in the income nor that of the spimming, etc. done by the women for 


the family, but allowing for these things we must still conclude that some 70% of 
the people are below the poverty fine and S0% seriously below i. 
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‘produce only enough for their own subsistence, it is clear that there 
can be no industrial population. If eight families produce subsistence 
‘for ten, then 20% of the people can devote their energies to production 


-of other kinds; while, if six families can, through intproved productivity, 


provide for ten families, then 40% of the population can turn to 
furnishing a larger and more varied supply of commodities. How 


‘much will be produced by the 20 or 40 percent engaged in industry and 


trade will of course depend on the efficiency of their labor and this, 
fortunately, can be enormiously increased by the use of modern inventions 
and of power.* 

It will be seen, therefore, that ithe improvement of agriculture is 


fundamental to the raising of the standard of living in a country which 


supplies its own food. At the same time agricultural progress will only 
result in raising standards if it is correlated with other factors in — 
addition to the development of industry. Among these may be mentioned 
the spread of sound economic ideas, the understanding of the problem of 
population and the bearing upon it of early and of dependent marriages, 
and the development of co-operation ensuring an equitable division of 
the increased income of the nation. It ts with a word on the necessity 
for co-operation that I will close. | 

The introduction of improved methods of agriculture demands two 


‘things on the part of the peasant farmers who now form the real basis 
of village life. In the first place comes education. If the farmers are 


to adopt such methods they must be trained to adapt themselves to 
changes and taught to value the improvements. In the second place they 
must be taught to co-operate together. Modern developments in China 


are certain to profoundly modify rural life. As industry and commerce 


concentrate great wealth in the hands of merchants and manufacturers, 


‘capital will increasingly seek investment in land and large estates will 


multiply. This tendency is already to be seen at work. Moreover, as 
farming develops more capital will be required and the small peasant will! 


‘be at a distinct disadvantage in competition with his wealthier neighbour, 


unless means can be found of helping him. Between these two forces 


there is danger that the small proprietor-farmer who in some provinces 


* The place of agricultural productivity and of industrial productivity respectively 
in raising the standard of living of society above the subsistence level may be expressed 


in the formula 
=Po+(1-Po) XPs 


Pa 
S being the standard of living, Po the degree of productivity which yields a 
subsistence, Pa the productivity in agriculture, the chief of the genetic industries, 
jon engaged in agriculture under the itions O i existing, ! 
difference between this and unity the proportion set free for ndustry. The community 
is considered as a whole and distribution is ignored. 
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forms nine-tenths of the agricultural population, and who is everywhere 
important, will be squeezed out, and reduced to the status of a laborer. 
The only way of avoiding this result would seem to be to assist the 
small farmers to co-operate together in credit, marketing and other 
co-operative societies. This method of organization, which, as the 
expression of the Christian principle of brotherhood is a prime concern 
of the church in its effort to build up a better rural society, is also, as. 
we see, the hope of economic salvation for the toiling millions of China’s 


peasants. 


Our Book Table 
Dre Tatptnc Bewecunc, Geschichte eines Chinesisch-C hristlichen Gottesreiches von 


Lic. theol. ‘Dr. Pun. of the Tucbingen University Gueterslo’s, 
Druck und Verlag von E. Bertelsmann, 


This book, by a former missionary of the Basel Mission in the province 
of Canton amongst the Hakkas, among whom the most tremendous movement 
of the last century in China originated, deserves the attention of all who 
are interested in-the modern history of China. All available material in 
English, German and French, reports by contemporary Americans, Eur- 
‘opeans and Chinese, Li Hung Chang’s memoirs, statements by Roman 
Catholic priests, articles on the Taipings in the journals and periodicals of 
that time and especially the letters and testimonies of the Hakka missionaries 
in the archives of the Basel Missionary Society—all this source-material has 
been studied by this German scholar. He draws a most lively picture of 
the religious tragedy known under the name of the “Great Peace Kingdom.” 
With rare gift of artistic presentation this professor of missions in the famous 
Tuebingen University writes the history of this “Chinese Christian Kingdom 
of God.” Many of those who can read German will agree with me, that 
Oehler’s book is the strongest and most historical presentation of a subject 
that has lost nothing of its intense interest even for the present generation. 


_ Every student of modern Church history in China will find this essay a 


iountain of knowledge and a means of understanding the future form of 
the indigenous Christian Chinese Church. After noting the sharp scrutiny 
with which the author handles the Taiping Movement, its origin, develop- 
ment and final disastrous downbreak, and the fearless way in which he 
deals with the sincere aims of the Taiping leaders and the unscrupulous 
character of many of their doings, I do not wonder that, as a former 
missionary who still preserves his deep interest in the Chinese people, the 
author comes to conclusions on the Taiping movement quite different from 
those who look at it from another point of view. The essay closes with 
these words: “...... these are the causes why this hopeful movement towards 
the Christianisation of China perished. It is a powerful warning for Chris- 
tian Mission workers of to-day, who must never forget the Master’s word: 


‘My Kingdom is not of this world.’” 
VoSKAMP. 
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ANNUAL Report, 1923, Co1na INTERNATIONAL FAMINE RELIEF CoMMISSION. 


‘ We note with interest that the distress in China due to famine has . 


been steadily decreasing since the last annual report of the Commission. 
In all parts of China excellent harvests of fall crops are reported. An 
listeresting development in credit and economic improvement is taking place. 

he programme for introducing co-operation in rural China was, after a 
year’s painstaking preparation, actually begun on November 18th, 1923, 
Six Hsien in Chihli and the metropolitan area have their representatives. 
on the Committee entrusted with this problem. In many communities also, 
people are eager to organize societies under the “Model Constitution” which 


has been proposed. Detailed accounts of famine relief and prevention 


work in various sections are also given. 


Some Aspects of CuristrAN Beier, by Rev. Pror. H. R. Macxrntosn, New College, | 


Edinburgh. Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., London, E.C. 4. 7/6. 


Any book from the hand of Prof. Mackintosh would be worth reading 
and the present volume is no exception. It consists of a series of fourteen 
essays which have been published from time to time in various theological 
journals in England and America. These have been collected, revised and 
republished in the present volume. Space prohibits the review of each of 
these essays which are full of illuminative and discriminating discussions 
of the ideas which are occupying the attention of all thinkers on religious 
subjects. A glance at the table of contents will give one an idea of the 
range and variety of the subjects dealt with. They are: “History and 
the Gospel,” “Is God Knowable?” “The Conception of a Finite God,” 
“Jesus Christ and Prayer,” “The Vicarious Penitence of Christ,” “The 
Philosophical Presuppositions of Ritschlianism,” “The Development of the 
Ritschlian School,” “Modernism in the Church of Rome,” “The Psychology 
of Religion, Old and New,” “The Subliminal Consciousness in Theology,” 
“Bergson and Christian Thought,” “A Philosopher’s Theology” and “Chris- 
tianity and Absolute Idealism.” Truly these essays represent an intellectual 
feast for anyone who wishes to avail himself of these discussions of modern 
theological and philosophical themes by one of the most stimulating writers. 
of present day Scotland. They will be found helpful not only to the 
missionary body in China but also to any foreign-speaking Chinese who 
may wish té acquaint himself with present day theological thinking in the 
West. 


Moons oF THE Sout. By Rev. F. W. Norwoop, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton, London. 
Price, 5/= net. 


“T believe new light is coming. I am not going to pose as an exponent 
of the new illumination, I am only going to declare at this moment my fatth 


in its approach.” These sentences strike the keynote of this series of © 


sermons. Dr. Norwood’s gaze is turned steadily forward, and for Imm 
life is full of the joy in new discoveries, and the faith that all truth is 
from God. “Religion should be the first to welcome all phases of one 
truth.” “Every truth is a glance from the eyes of God, every discovery of 
a new implication is a greater unveiling of His face.” The author does 
not attempt to present any carefully thought out theological interpretations. 
Indeed certain of his phrases and assumptions seem illogical considered in 
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the light of others. But his imaginative and joyous love of truth is warmly 
inspiring, and his sermons reveal too a buoyant life of personal devotion 
to God, lived out in loving communion with Him. As is often the case 
with sermons in print, the reader wishes he could hear them delivered,. 
feeling that he would often understand the implications of certain sayings 
far more exactly if he could see the expression of the speaker as he uttered 
them. But through the printed pages one senses a loveable and vital per- 
sonality, and realises why the Australian evangelist who wrote them has. 
crowded the City Temple in London during these difficult post-war years. 


YoutH AND RENAISSANCE Movements. Edited by Mitton H. Staurrer. Council of 
Christian Associations, 25 Madison Avenue, N.Y., U.S.A. Gold 25 cents. 

This book was compiled from various sources of current literature for the 
use of students in American colleges in study groups preparing for the 
great S.V.M. convention which has now gone into history as an epoch 
making event. It is a collection of intimate glimpses into the burning life 
of those youth movements around the world that within the past decade- 
have become articulate. The material is not complete enough nor com- 
prehensive enough to base any thorough-going conclusions regarding any one 
movement upon, yet it is enough to give the reader what the book has aimed 
at, and that is, a consciousness that there is all round the world a powerful 
current moving among the youth of the nations, demonstrating a fundamental 
dissatisfaction with the present order of things and a positive demand for 
readjustment. One hopes that there are evidences of an essentially religious. 
undercurrent. 


ror Morac GrowrH—Henry Neumann, Ph.D.; D. Appleton & Co., New 
OTR. 

This book gives a stimulating presentation of the factors which enter 
into the making of moral character. It is written particularly for American 
educators, but for hon-Americans who would understand American idealism: 
the section on “Contributions to America’s Ideals” is particularly appealing. 
To fathers and mothers and others who have an interest in developing 
wholesome and high ideals in boys and girls, as well as to professional 
educators, the chapters on methods of moral training will be more than 
welcome. There is a wealth of practical suggestion on high school subjects. 
The chapter on “Direct Moral Instruction” gives some of the experiences of 
the Ethical Culture School in New York where Dr. Neumann is a part 
time teacher. 

To those who have responsibilities in connection with mission schools 
the book should come as a long looked for guide. The autthor presents 
his material in a fascinating and easily read ‘way. 

* One would expect mission schools to uce students whose moral 
sensibilities are keen. It is sad that so many who have been under mission 
school training from the kindergarten through college are often notoriously 
lacking not only in moral strength but even in moral ideals. Too often the 
schools have been autocratic and tended to weaken moral fibre. Those who 
are working at the problem of strengthening this side of missionary education 
and who desire to make Bible classes more than routine study of text verses. 
should welcome the help which this book brings. tiliee— 
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A DIALocue on CHRISTIANITY FoR MY CHINESE FRIENDS. ARCHIBALD GUINNESS 
Apams, B.A., S.T.M. English edition. Canadian Methodist Mission Press, Chengtu, 
sechuan. Mandarin translation by We1.SHuNG Kao AND Timotny Jen. Published 

by Association Press of China, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. Mex. 25 cents. 


This is a presentation in dialogue form of the substance of Christianity 
to a non-Christian Chinese student. The author has courageously under- 
taken this difficult task within the twenty three pages of his book. It has 
the drawbacks which are so often found in the form chosen by the author, 
that is of its appearing stiff and unnatural and presenting a one-sided case. 
Notwithstanding these and the limitations of space the author has presented 
a very well rounded and carefully thought out argument. The spirit of 
Christianity shines through in a marvelous way. The presentation of the 
figure of Christ in the second interview on the “Founder of the Kingdom” 


is attractive, impelling and convincing. The average student, however, is 


usually not easily the recipient of long dissertations and one wonders whether 
this little book is not rather intended as a help for the personal worker. For 
the occasional thoughtful, advanced student who is seeking for light it is 
admirable. | 


RaTIONALISM oR THE GospeL? Rev. H. E. Fox, M.A. Mopern Unrest AND THE 
Bree, Sir AnprEw Wrneate, K.C.LE. World’s Evangelical Alliance. London. 
These two slight pamphlets written ten or twelve years ago are 

apparently reprinted in view of the controversy regarding “fundamentals.” 
Brief, earnest addresses, strongly conservative, they are pre-war in their 

composition and in their outlook (historical, political, etc.). Their illustra- 
tions of conditions within the Church at home, and on the Mission. field, 
in regard to “rationalism,” “higher criticism,” etc. are also in need of being 
brought up to date, and are thus lacking in interest and effectiveness. 


CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY. (Various Authors.) Hodder & Stoughton. London. Pages 

246. 8vo. net. | 

Fourteen addresses delivered in the Westminster Congregational Church, 
London, at the united Meetings convened by the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance for the re-affirmation of some of the Fundamental Truths of 
Christianity. The subjects chiefly discussed relate to the Inspiration, 
Authorship and Sufficiency of Scripture. The authors are all well known 
evangelicals such as Dr. Wace, Dean of Canterbury, Dr. F. B. Meyer, Dr. 
J. D. Jones, «tc. These writers contend earnestly for the faith and in 
particular for the traditional evangelical interpretation of that faith. These 
addresses are of real spiritual worth and are marked by charity of tone and 
temper, though sometimes lacking in mental breadth and sympathy. They 
will appeal to those who desire a conservative statement of these Christian 
Essentials as taught to-day by the British leaders of the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance. 


Cuina—Emme Hoverague, translated by Mrs. Laurence Binyon. J. M. Dent & 
Sons, London. 7/6 net. | 


This book aims to picture the soul of China. Whether or not the 
author had a definite conception in mind before he began to paint, his book 
does not disclose. He is essentially a romanticist. In consequence some 
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details are exaggerated ; others, equally essential, are almost obliterated. We 
have the impression. of a “passing man” on the street posing as the intimate 
friend of the soul of its dwellers hidden behind gray forbidding walls. 
As we’read we were reminded of an evening scene viewed from Temple 
Hill, Foochow. — Slowly the twilight shades swallowed up every distinct line 
of house and hill. Finally there was nothing left but purple, shapeless 
masses faintly suggesting possibilities of peace and quiet. In this book 
looms up the faintly visible, but formless soul of China. Writers on China 
do not often try to liimn her soul! Perhaps no one should be expected to 
do so satisfactorily. But to analyse this attempt is in itself interesting and 
stimulating. China’s mystical reachings are made real if not tangible. 

We must point’ out a few careless splashes of paint on this the canvas 
of a soul. Bases of fact are often lost in a haze of fiction. One gathers 
that the author believes the odoriferous cesspool is found in front of nearly 
every door in China. They are plentiful and bad enough but it is not 
quite as bad as that. China’s “fundamental irreligion” is given as the 
chief explanation of the acuteness of the missionary problem. We had 
indeed begun to put this exactly the other way around not of course intend- 
ing to intimate that there are no differences or difficulties. Again we have 
held that China. is largely illiterate. But here we learn that, “The lowest 
coolie can not only read and write, but can paint and write poems, can 
enjoy a delicate -work of art, show a cultivated appreciation fot fine spetch 
and polished manners,” etc. We wish that it were possible to spread ‘the 
basis of fact in this statement over so much canvas. But when thus spread 
out the paint becomes too thin and a coarser something shines through. 
Periods and statistics are sometimes mixed also. The result is a blur. 
“The Khanbalik of Kubla Khan” is spoken of as the Versailles of 
“four hundred millions of men.” At that time (circa 1267 A-D.) the 


population of China was probably about 50 Millions! This painter lacks © 


the historical perspective, that is all. Then, too, we are told, “religion, 
metaphysics and the priesthood” have never played any part in China’s 
secularized life. It is alright about the priesthood. The rest is purely a 
matter of definition: We do not accept the definitions. The above are 
indieated—others might be added—to suggest the necessity when reading of 
keeping the attention on the tout ensemble and not on the details of thi* 


picture of China’s soul. The details are too splashy! 


It is a kindly, winsome soul that peers through China’s delicate attempts 


to express nature in art and the deep religious feelings of her sages. This 


soul can be glimpsed through all her political chaos and social distresses. . 


Even a fleeting glance of China’s soul, such as this book gives, shows that 
soul striving to catch and tune itself to the keynote of the great underlying 
reahty thus dimly sensed in nature and man. Spiritual aspiration is a 
mark of this peering soul. The gentle greatness of the soul of China is 
the high light of this picture. If one catches no other impression from 
reading this book that one alone is worth while. In art, moral system and 
religion that gentle greatness peers forth on a restless world. China is 
indifferent to some things the West desires her to have because she has 
long since sensed their futility. 

One corner of this canvas envisions China’s dim past: another the 
struggles of her attempt to live nationally like the West. China is trying’ 
to put her democracy into Western moulds, and the moulds are cracking. 
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Like myany another modern student of China this Frenchman does not 
‘spare the West. The Powers are spoken of as “the wolfish circle.” Through 
their attempts to exploit China, the Western soul does not compare favorably 
with China’s. Indifference to moral considerations in their treatment of 
China gives it a shrunken appearance. The Jesuits are the main, if not the 
only Western group—we had fondly hoped the Protestants had done a 
little—who have given a better impression of the West to China and have 
sought to enable the West to understand China. This overemphasis on the 
Jesuits is in line with the tendency of the author to lean on French sinologues 
when disputed questions are up. China’s “pacific idealism” has been met 
with the materialistic realism of the West. Here again the paint is put on 
rather thickly: nevertheless there is all too much truth in the result. 

In spite of the somewhat exaggerated high lights and romantic treat- 
‘ment of many details in the life and history of China tthis book will help 
towards a true understanding of China. For even fiction may set forth 
truth. Though in spots this book tends to fiction on the whole it sets forth 
truth: the truth of idea rather than of detail. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Srout’s Stupents Map or PALestrne. Meigs Publishing Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Folded G. $0.50, Mounted G. $1.00. 


Three maps in one (1) Map of Bible Lands (2) Map of Bible Incidents (3) Map 
of Bible Journeys. 


Dairy Leaptnc THoucuts From Master Minps—J. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London. 2/6 net. 


A book of quotations adaptable for use in devotions. 


‘Dracon’s Enp by Josepnine Hore Westervett. Sunday School Times Co., G. $1.50 


This might be called a missionary dime novel with a good intent and a pre- 
posterous plot. 


THE To Volumes 1 and 2—T. L. Asron, Moorehouse Publish- 
ing Co., 
A somewhat exaggerated spiritualistic interpretation. The style is in many places 
‘wnfortunate. 


‘Tre Vircin BrretH—Rt. Rev. Wm. A. Guerry, D.D., Moorchouse Publishing Co, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 15 pages, 10 cents. 


A modern‘tract on the subject, argued rather from the logical necessities of the 
‘case than from consideration of historic fact. 


HEALING AND THE Hoty Communton—Georce Dovcras, D.D, 
- Moorchouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 41 pages, 35 cents. 


An essay on the psychologic value of the Lord’s Supper as the highest means , oe 
‘suggestion.’ The individual cannot raise himself beyond a certain definite limit. © 
Fellowship is essential to real health of mind, Christ’s presence made real and vivid 
in the Eucharist is set forth as the aid to spiritual and mental health. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE Creep—Rt. Rev. A. C. Hatt, Moorehouse Publishing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., 183 pages, 25 cents. 


A book probably useful to those who want to make a start in the practice of 
meditation, but whose thoughts do not move without help. But the formal arrangement 
‘and often somewhat loose collection of ideas would not seem to the writer as helpful 
Spiritually as the meditation induced by reading a good commentary — 
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GrocraPHie De La Cutxe. La Recion Du Norn. Imprimerie de T’ou-se-we, Zikawei, 


Shanghai. 
in 


A very useful Geography, but being in French probably of somewhat limited use 


Soctar Service. Miss GeratpiIne Townsenn. Epworth League, 28 Haining 


‘Road, Shanghai, China. 


A handbook for the use of Epworth Leagues. It has very practical suggestions 
for social campaigns with regards to Temperance, Opium, Foot-binding, Vice, Education 
and Health work. An excellent model fer hand books for similar organizations. 


Basket Bart Rvutes FOR Gms. A Translation by Hwanc Pin Suenc, National 
Y. W.C. A., Young Allen Court. 30 cents. 


The rules are those adopted by the American Physical Education Association and 


The China Amateur Athletic Union. 


REPORT OF THE CHURCH SociETy’s DELEGATION TO INprA, 1921-1922. Church 
Missionary Society, Salisbury Square, London E.C.4. 1/6d. 
A useful pamphlet for comparative study. Special attention is given to such 
problems as (1) Self-support, (2) Education, (3) Village Education, (4) Mass 


Movements. It has been thought by some 


that a mass movement is impending in 


China. Certainly a movement towards developing village life is evident. Much useful 


information on these problems is given. 


Statistics or Ranways. Ministry of Communications, Peking. 


A careful study of China’s railway system for the year 1922 As the title - 
suggests, is in the main composed of statistics. These are illustrated by some in- 
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Correspondence 


Romanization of N ames. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear S1r:—I seem to be like John 
the Baptist—“the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness”—but unlike 
him I do not get any reply. The 


-more I think of the misapplication 


by the English newspapers of 
Wade’s system of Romanization and 
the confusion that it brings, the 
More it seems to me something 
should be done to bring about a 
reform. You pick up a newspaper 
and you read the name of President 
Ts’ao K’un; Premier Sun Pao Chi; 
the war lord of Manchuria, Chang 
Tso Lin; and the great Confucian 


scholar Liang Chi Ch’iao. As they 
stand in the newspapers they may 
be read four different ways, so that 
unless you have other information 
you don’t know how their names 
should be pronounced. Even 
General Wu Pei Fu’s name as 
printed can be read in two ways. 

It has seemed to me that a 
possible remedy might be effected 
through the Language Schools. If 
they should use Soothill’s Pocket 
Dictionary they would have there 
both Wade’s system and the National 
Romanization. Then, I think if an 
appeal were made to the American 
Board Mission they would in their 
new edition of Goodnich’s Pocket 
Dictionary also put in the National 
Romanization along with Wade's 
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system, and thus a transformation 
would -be effected .from _Wade’s 
system to the National system of 
Romanization. I was glad to see 
that Dr. Fenn’s new concordance is 
also printed with the two systems 
side by side. If this were done 
possibly a beginning could be made 
toward the elimination of Wade’s 
system, not because it is imperfect 
in itself, but because the English 


newspapers will not take tthe trouble 


to follow it, and so bring about all 
the confusion in regard to names 
of people and places. 3 
Cordially yours, 
W. T. Hosart. 


A Geographical Error. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—Permit me to call at- 
tentron to an error which is per- 
sistent in Christian Literature. It 
is the statement that Hallong Ossa, 
where tthe Swedish Mongol Mis- 
sion is located, is in Suiyuan. The 
place in question is in Chahar and 
several hundred li from the Suiyuan 
border... The map published in con- 
nection with the Directory, the 
Survey Volume and the statements 
in the “REcoRDER” for March, 1924, 
are all in error concerning this place. 
The correct position of Hallong 
Ossa ts just about four miles north- 
east of the position of “Gasahatay” 
on the map showing the location 
of missionaries, and only about a 
hundred miles north-north-west of 
Kalgan. The error probably is due 
to the fact that some one was under 
the impression that all the Inner 
Mongolia territory of Shansi went 
to Suiyuan but the eastern section of 


‘it including Fengchen is under the 


rule of the Kalgan Tutung of 
Chahar. 

We are all glad that the “Re- 
CORDER” has through various articles 


| called attention to the needy field of 
. Mongolia and the work being done 


there. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. S. Hernrncer. 
Kalgan, Chi., March 11, 1924. 


Some Problems. 


To the Editor of 


The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear S1r:—I feel that people newly 
out should be very careful in voicing 
their opinions, but as you have asked 


me for a statement of my own 


problems, I will do my best to 
furnish you with the same. , 

Take first the audience. This is 
made up largely of school children 
and heathen women, with a small 
number of professing Christians. 
It seems to me that the women 
regard the Church as a playground 
for them and their babies. The 
constant noise of infants, and the 
restlessness of the people makes it 
almost impossible for anyone to get 
an uninterrupted hearing of the 
service. Yet one would not wish to 
see these disturbers turned away, 
for there is always the hope that 
some word may arrest them and set 
them thinking of higher things. 
They are like children and as such 
need to be specially catered for. 

Then the Pastor or preacher, as 
the case may be. His sermon, as 
far as I can understand it, is gener- 
ally for the benefit of those well 
has practical or the non- 
Christians ake form the bulk of his 
audience. Is it to be wondered at 
that the non-Christians just play 
around? 

How is the service to be made 
really helpful to all? How is the 
spirit of reverence to be 
in our Chinese friends? 
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Another problem, which is by no 
means a new one, but must have 
tried missionaries from the begin- 
ning is 'the Chinese idea of honesty. 
One meets with this difficulty even 
in the best of them. One can 
understand the lack of honesty 
among the non-Christians. But it 
is appalling to find it so prevalent 
among professing Christians. It 
is difficult for us, with generations 
of Christian experience behind us, 
to understand Christian Chinese, 
with so much of heathen experience 
behind them, and yet if Christ has 
really taken hold of a man’s life, 
ought one not to look for more pro- 
gress? The difficulty here seems 


to be the same as at home. Many 


are admitted to Church member- 
ship who are far from ready for 
such a step. Surely it is quality 
before quantity that is needed. 
Pap things were wrought by a 
y small band of men in the days 
of the Apostles, but! it was because 
these few men had put Christ in the 
centre of their lives. How many 
in any Church to-day, all over the 
world, can honestly say “For me 


to live j is Christ” ? 


A further problem is the adoles- 
cent. There seems nothing or little 
by which one can retain influence 
over the girls when they leave 
school to enter on a new life, 
usually of course the married life. 
There is usually no uphfting im- 
fluence in their homes and the 
result is, they frequently fall back 


into ways of carelessness and in- 


difference. Yet even Christians will 


| 
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_ suggest marriage as a way out, . 
when troubled with trying scholars. 
Is there not a better way of laying 
hold of them and intiecnciny them 
for Christ? 


Yours sincerely, 


Manchu Educational Policy. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear S1r:—I want to thank Dr. J. 
Darroch for his comment, on a 
statement made in. my article on 
“The Confucian Civilization,” which 
appeared in your issue of March, 
1924. He thinks that the Manchu 
dynasty was not chiefly to blame for 
the present day degeneration (of 
education ) in China.. Perhaps mis- 
sionaries as lookers-on can view us 
with more fairness and are therefore 
in a position to give us a more 
accurate judgment. But the ground 
on which Dr. Darroch based his 
contention does not convince me. It 
is true that the Chinese themtselves 
had to do the trick but they did it 
in order to please their master, the 
Manchu E . Who was re- 
sponsible for moulding the Chinese 
Policy the late 
ynasty : 
Chinese? I leave the question for 
the readers of the Curnese Re- 
CORDER to decide. 


Very Cordially yours, 
Z. K. Zia. 


The Manchus or the | 
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The China Field 


The Price of Union. 


There has been much discussion 
of late in some quarters as to the 
price which has to be paid for Union 
in Christian work, or indeed for any 
form of practical Christian fellow- 
ship. Hundreds of earnest Chris- 
tian people are fearing that Union 
is synonymous with compromise, 
and that it cannot be secured with- 
the abandonment of much that 
is precious and esserittial. One 
recent visitor to China has even 
gone so far as to state publicly that 
pant of the price which has to be 
paid is the sacrifice of religous con- 
victions. And many are ready to 
believe it. 
~ No one who has had real ex- 
perience of Union work will support 
such a statement—unless, forsooth, 


conviction is understood to imply the — 


censorship over another man’s con- 
science—and in this connection our 
experience in Oheeloo is most en- 
lightening. Four distant stages can 
be traced in our development ; firstly, 
a period in which nobody wanted 
union, and every mission and church 
pursued its own aims and policy, 
without regard to others; secondly, 
a stage of somewhat timid ex- 

perimentation, in which each group 
‘was concerned in jealously guard- 
ing the particular interests of the 
unit which it represented; thirdly, 


a stage of common agreement, when - 


matters lying outside that common 
zone were referred to with some 
hesitation and concern; and lastly 
a stage of free contributions, where- 
in each has become enriched by the 
distinctive share of each of the 
others in the common family. 

But although the sacrifice of 
principles forms no part of the cost 
of Union, there is yet a price that 
has to be paid, without which Union 
can never succeed. pia 


[May 


In the first place, Union efforts 
play havoc with the Spirit of In- 
sularity—that inborn trait from 
which none of us are naturally free. 
It does not matiter whether we con- 


gider ourselves citizens of God's 


Own Country, or of The Nation 
That Rules The Waves, or of The 
Central Kingdom,—we are all taint- 
ed with Insularity. And somehow 
it will not fit into a Union scheme. 

In the second place, there is not 
likely to be much success in our 
attempts after co-operation until we 
are prepared to jettison the Con- 
sciousness of Superiority. It is 
extraordinarily easy to plan out a 
Union undertaking with an air of 


- benevolent patronage towards the 


Church that “after all does not con- 
tain so much of the real Truth as 
our own”; or towards the Educa- 
tional System which cannot bear 
serious comparison with our longer- 
established or more-scientifically- 
correct “Best System”; or towards 
Methods of work which are far less 
efficient, or thorough, or sure of 
success—as we think—+than those 
which we have been brought up 
to believe in. But that isn’t Union. 
And tthe Superior Pose gets sadly 
jostled in a pukka Union scheme. 

In the third place, there is the 
Worship of Uniformity. It gives 
one such a nice, comfortable, safe 
feeling if everybody is thinking and 
working and even praying in an 
exactly uniform fashion, which 
surely must be right. Union surely 
cannot mean that we are to see 
groups of men and women doing 
things in an entirely different way 
from that which we have already 
proved to be successful, and possibly 
even making mistakes in their 
efforts? But that is just exactly 
what Union does mean; for Union 
demands from each of us, the Spirit 
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of Discovery, and that implies that 
there is going to be something to 
discover which the other man knows 
and we do not. And this in turn 
demands a spirit of complete loyalty 
to each group, even to the point of 
maintaining silence when a parti- 
cular group is meeting failure in 
some of its early experiments. 

The last thing that Union is 
going to cost us is the giving up 


of the Departmental _Mind—that 


common form of pigeon-hole con- 
sciousness which always thinks in 
terms of the smaller unit rather 
than the whole. It is not easy. to 
carry this last trench, for the en- 
thusiast of the department owes his 
very success to his single-minded- 
ness, and it often a s (to him) 
as though he alone is left to defend 
the faith, and preserve what is 
essential and precious. But the 

rtmental Mind must also lose 
itself on behalf of the common 
It seems a heavy price to pay; 
but who that has once experienced 
it can ever again talk of Loss in 
face of -the new, undreamed of 
riches to which he finds himself 


heir?—From Cheeloo Weekly Bul- 


letin, March 15, 1924. 


Centenary of the Berlin Mission. 


The Berlin Mission was founded 
a few earnest Christian men on 
ebruary 29, 1824. For the ceke- 
bration of its one hundredth birthday 
several thousand people gathered 
in the great auditorium of the Berlin 
University. Representatives of the 
Government, the churches, univer- 
sities and other institutions ex- 
pressed their congratulations. The 
Russian universities conferred the 


degree of Doctor honoris causa upon 


five of the society’s missionaries, 
including two from China—Rev. K. 
J. Voskamp of Tsingtau and Rev. 
A. Kollecker of Canton. 
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The centenary was celebrated at 
the Berlin Mission Church, Canton, 
on March 7, when all the Missions 
and Churches were represented in 
a large and most hearty gathering. 
Congratulatory addresses were de- 
livered in German, English, Hakka, 
Mandarin, and Cantonese. Among 
the speakers was the recently ap- 
pointed German Consul General, 
Dr. Remy, who expressed his warm 
interest in the work of the society 
as a result of his contact with mis- 
sionaries in India. Dr. A. J. Fisher 
represented the Board of Co-opera- 
tion of the Canton Missionary 
Conference, while Mr. S. C. Leung 
spoke for the Church of Christ in 
China and for the National Christian 
Council. 

Rev. A. F. Wohlgemuth, super- 
intendent of the Mission during the 
absence of Dr. Kollecker, gave an 
interesting sketch of its history. In 
common with the Rhenish and Basel 
Mission, the Berlin Mission work in 
China owes its beginnings to Dr. 
Karl Gutzlaff who arrived in 1827 
and made such romantic and perilous 
journeys along the Chinese coast. 
His tombstone in Hongkong entitles 
him “Apostle of the Chinese.” By 
his indefatigable zeal and magnetic 
power he stirred the Christian heart 
of Germany while on furlough and 
directed attention to Ohina as a 
field for missionary service. The 
Berlin Mission | its work 
among the Hakkas of K 
in 1850. In 1872 it handed over 
this work to the Rhenish Mission 
but took responsibility for it again 
in 1880. The work has steadily 
grown in extent and influence. 

The beautiful singing of the school 
children was one. of the most pleas- 
ing features of an enjoyable gather- 
ing. Our German friends certainly 
have the faculty of inspiring their 
pupils with their own musical gifts 

During the meeting Dr. Fisher 
presented the superintendent with 
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bank cheque. Several hundred dol- 
lars had been subscribed by British 
and American missionaries as a 
token of Christian good-will. 

Geo. H. McNeEvr. . 


Mrs. Law of True Light School, 
Canton—Forty Years’ Service. 


_ There is no name better known in 


- the Canton Christian communi 


than that of There is 
whose character and service is more 
worthy of honor. On Wednesday, 
March 5, the Yan Tsai Church was 


filled with jher pupils and friends to 
celebrate the fortieth anniversary 


of her connection with True Light 
School as a teacher. All sections 
of the Ohristian Church were re- 


presented. She was the recipient 


of many congratulatory messages 
and tokens of love and appreciation, 
among them being a beautifully 
bound and suitably inscribed Bible. 

Mr. S. C. Leung, speaking as 
Moderator of the Kwangtung Divi- 


_ sional Council of the Church of 


Ohrist in Ohina, called attention to 
the prophetic way in which forty 
yeats ago all that was best in the 
new movement for the emacipation 
of China’s womanhood had its be- 
ginnings in the heart, example and 
work of Mrs. Law. She appreciat- 
ed the physical as well as the mental 
and spiritual implications of the 
Gospel Message. We hear much 


to-day of social service but for forty | 
vears Mrs. Law had been engaged 


in the highest form of social service 
—forty years in one institution and 
in one church. Mr. Leung con- 
cluded by wishing the guest of the 
day another forty years of service. 
Dr. J. W. Creighton dedicated 
to Mrs. Law an eloquent address 
on the necessity of giving to the 


women of South China the oppor- | 


tunity for higher education. He 


pled that the very best Christian 
education could offer should be 


given them, with the certain con- 


viction that the realization @f the 
hope for a transformed China and 
the new commonwealth of nations 
— for an enlightened woman- 


Mrs. Law’s address was charac- 
teristic alike of her humility and 
ability. (We have few more effec- 
tive preachers in Canton). Three 
factors had made her life, and 
work possible. (1) She had en- 
joyed the privilege, rare in these 
days, of being born and nurtured 
in a Christian home. Although it 
was commonly thought that by so 
doing her parents had spoiled all 
her chances for a good marriage 
they had refused to bind her feet. 
(2). Her people had come to live in 
Yan Tsai Street, just at the time 
Miss Noyes’s True Light School 
was moved to that locality. So 
from her seventh year she had the 

nity of Christian education. 
(3) And finally the difficulties, 
hardships and disappointments of 
her life had proved the most effec- 
tive training for service. 

An interesting sidelight on female 
education forty years ago, which is 
at the same time a token of the 
late Miss Noyes’s sagacity and Mrs. 
Law’s ability, was given in the in- 
formation that Mrs. Law began 
her teaching duties at the age of 
fourteen. Chinese women who. 
could teach were rare indeed: 
those willing to teach in a Christian 
School rarer still: and a Christian 
woman teacher a prize to be grasp- 
ed and held when the opportunity 
offered. The question of discipline 
was solved by the engaging of the 
young teacher’s mother to sit beside 
her while she taught. Her mother 


throughout life had been “Willing.” 
Mrs. Law is a member of the 


National Christian Council and in 
many ways outside as well as 
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within the spere of education has 
served the Church and her people. 
G. H.. McNeEvr. 


Notices. 

Ginling College will give its 
annual entrance tests on Friday, 
May 30th. Those desiring to take 
the tests should make application 
at once to Miss Ella M. Hanawalt, 
Ginling College. Places in which 
tests will be given, will be deter- 
mined later. The tests will not 
be repeated in the autumn. 

The Council on Health Educa- 
tion -is- conducting a prize essay 
contest. The subject of tthe essays 
is to be “Medicine as a Life Work.” 
Three hundred dollars will be given 
away in prizes. Only students in 
colleges and universities in Ohina 
will be allowed to compete in the 
contest this year. The essays may 


be written in either Chinese or 


English. All essays to be eligible 
must be in the hands of the Council 
on Health Education, 4 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai, by July the 
15th, 1924 (essays from Szechuan 
excepted). You can obtain full in- 


formation and a copy of the rules. 


governing the contest from the 
Dean of your College —Council on 
Health Education. | 


| 
The Peitaiho Conference. 
A Conference for foreigners will 


be held at the Conference plant at 


Peitaiho from July 16 to August 
13. | 
Three main buildings are equipped 
for housing guests. 
are plain, but comfortable. The 
grounds consist of about fifty-five 


mow with an ocean frontage. Fine » 


trees and vegetation afford delight- 


ful surroundings. The kitchens and . 9 Ave. Petain, Shanghai. 


\ 


The buildings 
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accessory ‘buildings are screened; 
and the necessary sanitary measures 
have been provided. The Auditori- 
um affords a fine cool place for 
meetings in summer. 

There is no charge for accom- 
modatrons, but a daily rate of M. 


$1.25 is charged for board. 


There are some rooms especially 
set aside for families; so that a 
limited number of children may also 
be accommodated. We hope to have 


special program for children, 


including music and games. Child- 


- ren under ten years of age are 


charged ‘half-price for board. 

The program for the month is 
divided into three sections of one 
week each, spaced by ttwo days for 
rest, so that those for whom this 
is an only holiday may not become 
too tired. There will be a special 
theme for each section, and all of 
the meetings of the day will bear 
the personal spiritual need, and also 
to give inspiration and suggestion 
along tthe lines of service. 

There will be four sessions daily: 
an early period of united interces- 
sion before breakfast; two periods 
in the morning, one of which will be 
for Bible study ; and an inspirational 
message in the evening. There will 
be no afternoon sessions. Much 
time will be left free for exchange 
of thought and experience, which 
was one of the most helpful and 
delightful features of the Con- 
ference last year. 

Speakers from abroad will be 
present; and missionaries in China 
will also assist in the Conference 
program. 

A committee consisting of Dr. J. 
Walter Lowrie, Miss Bess Combs, 
and Miss Ruth Paxson have charge 
of this Conference. Please address 
all correspondence concerning this 
Conference to Miss Ruth Paxson, 
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The World Field 


The Globe-Trotter and the Mis- 
sionary.—“The Methodist Recor- 
der” for February 21st, 1924, con- 
tains another illustration of the way 
in which many tourists allow their 
imagination to magnify and add to 
the natural weaknesses of the mis- 
sionary, which in themselves are not 
few. Mr. T. Simpson Carson pub- 
lished a book on “The World as 
Seen by Me,” in which he told some 
things he thought were so about 
missionaries in connection with the 
Boxer rebellion. He specifically 


mentioned Mr. Frederick Brown, 


who has completed thirty-one years 
of missionary service in China under 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
accusing him with discreditable con- 
duct, such as looting, etc. The 
writer seems to have imagined that 
Mr. Brown had left this mundane 
sphere. He has not, however, and 
promptly took the matter up, with 
the result that Mr. Carson is widely 
publishing a retraction and apology 


and is drawing from publication ail 


copies of the book containing the 
slanders. In addition substantial 
damages were paid, which were 
handed to the Wesleyan Mission- 


‘ary Society. It is good that oc- 


casionally the riotous imagination 
of globe-trotters gets checked up. 


‘Literature in China—The March 
issue of “The China Bookman” 
contains an interesting discussion on 
the subject of “Christian Literature.” 
It is m part a reply to an article 
published in the CHINESE RECORDER 
for December, 1923. The article is 


worth reading. A few statistics — 


deserve repetition. It is’ stated that 


in 1922 the Tract Societies in China _ 


circulated 5,136,032 books and tracts 
and received for sales $49,954.80. 
The Editor of the “Bookman” is 


inclmed to think that almost one- 
third of the Christian Literature 
distributed in China comes from 
these Tract Societies. He, there- 
fore, estimates that in 1922 all 
existing Literature Societies cir- 
culated about 15,000,000 books and 
tracts and received $150,000 from 
Chinese in payment for sales of 
same. In 1923 'the Religious Tract 
Society for China alone issued sixty- 
five new publications, circulated 
2,966,376 books and tracts and 
received for sales $41,413.06. 


International Conference on Op- 
ium Traffic—In November, 1924, 
an International Conference on 
Opium Traffic is to be held in 
Geneva. A Committee represent- 
ing six of the Powers attending 
this conference is preparing a pro- 
gramme. On this committee there 
is an American. India is to furnish 


| an authoritative document express- 


ing the opimion of the people, as 
distinguished from the Government, 
regarding the use of opium in that 
country. Dr. Warnshuis has also 
had meetings with Chinese students 
at home about the matter. They 
will probably help stir up the 


students in China. It is very im- 


portant that this movement be as 
nearly a Chinese movement as 


possible. 


White Slave Traffic—We wish . 
to draw the attention of our readers 
to an article in the “North China 
Herald” of March Ist, 1924. This 
article refers to the luring of girls 
from Harbin to a life of shame in. 
Tsingtao. This problem probably | 
exists in other cities also. The 
Christian forces should do their 
part in combating it. It is a Chris- 
tian duty, in addition to saving in- 
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dividuals, to challenge public evil 
also. 


‘Foot Binding.—The Province of 
Shantung is beginning to get round 
the slump of the last few years in 
interest in the bound foot problem. 
Recently a group of representative 
people met in Tsinan to organize 
themselves into an  Anti-Foot- 
binding Society. Their aim is to 
stamp ot foot-binding in the 
Province. Petitions are being re- 
ceived from all sections of the 
province urging Governor Hsuing 
to establish and enforce laws that 
shall do for Shantung what Go- 
vernor Yen has done for Shansi. 
This new organization will back up 
the Governor in every possible way. 


Present Conditions in North 
West China—This is the title of 
an article in the February issue of 
“Fenchow,” an occasional periodical 
published by the Fenchow station 
of the American Board. The 
writer, Dr. Watts O. Pye, feels 
that missionaries should frankly tell 
what they know about actual con- 
ditions with a view to offsetting the 
frequent misrepresentations in.’ the 
press. He points out that there 
are three revolutions going on 
(1) The Intellectual, (2) The In- 
dustrial and. (3) The Political. 
(That is enough to keep any country 
busy!) The following construc- 
tive movements are mentioned. 
(1) Growth of opinion, 
(2) Education, (3) 
in religion, (4) Pepular self- 
Government and, (5) Growing in- 
fluence of commercial and educa- 
tional associations. There has been 
progress in business also. Trade 
with one leading nation never 
reached so high a point as during 
the past two years. Thus the 
writer tries to point out the bright 


side to China’s domestic and polit- 


opular interest | 
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advance in the following evils :— 
(1) Cigarette smoking, (2) Drink- 


ing, (3) Gambling. Cigarette smok- 


ing and drinking are being fostered, 
however, by Western traders and 
the demoralizing gambling game of 
Mah Jongg is being taken over by 
the West. Christians in China are 
becoming confused over the par- 
ticipation of Western Christians in 


Mah Jongg. 


Retreat at Nanking Theological 
Seminary.—Under the 
care of the Rev. K. T. Chung 
secretary of the National Christian 
Council, the students and teachers 


(of Nanking Theological Seminary 


retired for two days, March 8th 
and 9th, from their ordinary work. 
One day’s meetings were held in. 
the Koo Ling Monastery. The 
other day’s meetings were held on 
the school campus. These hundred 
young ministers and their teachers 
discussed the topic of the Ideal 
Theological Student. in connection 
with, (1) Spiritual Culture, 
(2) Qualifications, (3) Students 
and, (4) Activities. The retreat 
showed an earnest feeling after 
spiritual reality, a strong desire to 
make the Church really indigenous 
and an urgent wish for closer co- 


operation. between faculty and 
students. 


Christian Training for Social 
Work.—At the Summer School of 
the East China Christian Univer- 
sities and Colleges ito be held at 
St. John’s University, Shanghai, 
from July Sth to August 2nd, short 
courses for Christian training will 
be added to the other and usual 
features. These courses will be 
open for graduates of Middle 
Schools or for College students. 
Courses on general Arts and Scien- 
ces, Education, Social Sciences, 
Religion, Physical Education and 


ical clouds, He also points out Public Health, and graduate studies _ 
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will be offered. Special Social 
Service courses will deal with the 
application of Christian principles tu 
personal and social living and pro- 
vide introduction to social problems. 
There will also be a seminar which 
will deal with different types of work 
in society for students who have 
actually been engaged in some kind 
of social work. Special attention 
will be given to industrial problems 
in courses on (1) Elementary 
Economics, (2) Industrial History, 
(3) Special Industrial Problems, 
(4) Various Social Theories. The 
charge, including registration, tui- 
tion, living, etc., will be $30.00 for 
each student. Those interested may 
correspond with Dr. H. F. McNair, 
St. John’s University, Shanghai. 
Heretofore this type of work has 
been done by individual organiza- 
tion working independently. But 
the above is an attempt to secure 
more co-ordination and co-operation 
under the direct guidance of the 
educators doing it for and with the 
co-operation of the other organiza- 
tions. 


Formosa Mission Church Census. 
—An interesting census on Formosa 
‘Mission Church Work in 1923 has 
just come to hand. The number of 
adherents and their families is given 
as 29,590. Of these some 30% can 
read the Romanized ; only about 6% 
can read Character. Church attend- 
ance in the forenoon is about equal 
between men, women and children. 
In the afiternoon, however, the wo- 
men are in the majority; in the 
morning, as a matter of fact, the 
men are somewhat ir the majority. 
Compared with the population of 
Formosa the Christian community 
is 1 in 121! In 1918 # was 1 in 
118. The Ghurch does not seem to 
have made much progress as com- 
pared with the general community 
during the past nine years. The 
proportion of Christians in the 


[May 


various provinces varies greatly, be- 


ing 1 in 13 in Kerenko and only 1 


in 397 in Shinchiku. 


Questionnaire: for Missionaries. 
—l. Why did you take up your 
present line of work? 

Was it, because you felt that you 


_ could best serve the Master in that 


capacity ? 

If so, have you changed your 
opinion ? 

2. Are you satisfied with your 
results in your own particular work? 

Are the results entirely satisfac- 
tory (a) on the technical side? 

(b) spiritually? 

3. Could the ark be better done? 

Would it be better done if you 
gave more thought to it? 

If you gave more time to it? 

4. Is anyone else making up for 
the deficiencies in your work? 

Or do they remain? 

Are they negligible? 

5. Do you consider that success 
in other activities makes up for ill- 
success in the special work entrusted 
to you? 

6. Do you consider it to be a fact 
that the best total effect is obtained 
when all that is done is done well? 

7. Has the above any bearing 
upon extra-mural activities ? 

Upon social engagements ? 

Upon conference-attending ? 

Upon the answering of question- 
naires? 


Some Definitions Current in Mis- 
sion Circles but not Found in the 
Dictionary. 

Immediately :—At any time with- 
in two years, if possible! 

Critical:—A recurring situation 
that looks like it might blow up any 
time within ten or 100 years. 
(Failure to blow up as expected 
creates a feeling of mild exaspera- 


thing or 


things essential to any particular 
cause, 
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Christian:—That which most 
closely resembles the tenets of any 
particular group of Christians. © 

Indigenous Church:—A Church 
in China supported by Chinese 
funds but built and run a /a Western 
models. 

Religious Freedom :—The privil- 
ege of limiting other people to the 
opportunity of accepting one’s own 
belief. 

Protestantism:—A state of in- 
finite divisibility in matters of re- 
ligion and conscience. 

Fellowship :—A state of friend- 
ship based on acceptance of a com- 
mon limitation of belief. 


Mission statesmanship :—The abil- © 


ity to see most clearly what to do on 
a mission field from a distance of 
10,000 miles. (Ex-missionaries are 
quite attached to this definition). 

Trust :—A state in which one is 
sure that any particular associate 
will voluntarily act according to 
one’s own best judgment. (A 
comfortable feeling). 

Conviction :—A state of militant 
confidence in one’s own ideas often 
mistaken for infallible insight. 


A Striking Declaration of Faith. 
—At the recent National Conference 
of the French Y. M. C. A.’s the 
question of their international rela- 
tions occupied a large place. After 
prolonged discussions and much 
prayer the following “Declaration” 
was unanimously adopted. 

“We desire to work with all our 
heart and soul and strength for the 
coming of the day in which rela- 


‘ tions of respect, equity and brother- 
hood being established between the | 


nations, the holy will of the Father 
will rule over a purified world. 


“We recognize the absolute obliga- 


tion for the Christian of repentance 
for individual, national and inter- 
national sins, the necessity for a 
new mind in complete submission 
to the spirit of truth and the indis- 
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soluble union of moral, social and 
religious principles for individuals 
as well as for peoples. 

“We condemn as impious the 
denial of the right to live to the 
weak, er individuals or 
nations, and\.we deny that the 
struggle for existence in which the 
feeble are the desti prey of the 


_ strong must govern humanity. 


“We regret as scandalous and 
anti-Christian the theory that war 
is expressly and to the end of the 
days the will of God. 

“We desire to give to the young 
who are entrusted to us in the 
associations a civic and broadly 
human education directly inspired 
by Christ, helping them to under- 
stand that the country which they 
love is in common with others a 
province of humanity. 

“We demand the abolition of the 
systematic use of violence as the 
means of settling differences between 
the nations. } 

“We advocate the organization 
of obligatory arbitration and the 
development of the League of 
Nations which, provided with the 
means of carrying out its decisions, 
can establish relations of equity 
between the nations, at last recon- 
ciled and respectful one toward 
another. 

“With invicible faith we raise our 
eyes to the Prince of Peace, Jesus 


Christ the only living hope of all 


men.” From “The Sphere,” Janu- 
ary, 1924 


As an Indian Christian Sees 
Germany.—In the “Guardian” of 
January 10th, 1924, Mr. J. D. 
Asirvadam reports his impressions 
of a recent trip through Germany. 
It is a record of economic cor- 
ruption and of growing hatred. 
Suicide he says, is growing to 
an alarming extent. He asks 
whether Germany alone will have 
to answer. for these conditions. 
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Religion, according to this report, 
has little influence. ‘“‘Not only the 
labourers but other classes of the 
people also have lost faith in God.” 
Roman Catholicism is making head- 
way. Protestant Churches have 
become free Churches. The prevail- 
ing economic distress, is handicap- 
ping these new Churches. There is, 
however, an idealistic movement 
which is trying to combat the 
prevailing gross materialism. There 
are not wanting those who look to 
God as their only hope. He says 
that only an organization of the 
world Protestant Church can ad- 
equately handle this situation. He 
calls on India to do her part to show 
her sympathy with the distressed 
Christians of Germany. This call 
is based on the unity of the human 
race. He asks “Can our Christian 


India pay in some measure her debt 


to the Christians in Germany, if 
not to her afflicted people.” He 
calls on the N.C.C. of India and 
the Christian press to take the lead 
in being “‘neighbourly.” “It is not 
the sin of Germany alone that has 
brought about this apalling misery.” 
The evil that Divine Love seeks 
to remedy is a wide one and he 
calls‘on a world-wide fellowship to 
share in His redeeming work. 


Missionaries as Advance Agents 
of Trade—A Frenchman has re- 
cently sharply criticised American 
missionaries in China. His criticism 
was first published in France, then 
in the “Living Age” for January 
and now in the “China Weekly 
Review.” In the eyes of this critic, 
missionaries are more intent on 
assisting the financiers of their 
country than in doing evangelistic 
work. Furthermore, they are semi- 
political propagandists for Govern- 
ment policies. With the political 
aspects of this criticism it is not 
ours to deal. The suggestion, how- 
ever, that “priests and preachers” 


[May 


are commercial travellers in disguise 
is very far fetched. It is an as- 
sumption pure and simple. In fact, 
the criticism of the missionaries by 
the merchants has been that they 
are not sufficiently sympathetic with 
their—the merchants’—aims. It is 
true that there has been a rap- 
prochement of missionaries and 
merchants, in the case of more 
than one country. The main signi- 
ficance of this criticism is that the 
missionary must take every possible 
care to make.his motive clear. With 
the best intentions in the world he 
is likely to be misunderstood. If 


. Westerners thus misrepresent the 


main trend of mission work in 
China we cannot wonder if the 
Chinese do it. Missionaries pro- 
bably need to give a little more 
attention to making clear the fact 
that their motive is not exploitation 
in any sense, political or commercial, 
but one of service. There is no 
question that this is true, but that 
some people misunderstand their 


position also seems to be true. 


Methodist Churches of China to 


Methodist Churches of Japan.— 


At the general conference of the 
Japan Methodist Church held in 
Tokyo, January 9-19th, 1924, Dr. 


.. R. Y. Lo, Editor of the “Chinese 


Christian Advocate” delivered a 
fraternal address. It was a strong 
appeal to Methodism to make its 
full contribution to the religious 
life of the world. It was more 
than this, it was an appeal to the 
Churches in China and Japan to 
stand together. The excessive 
development of the national field 
in every nation was shown to‘ be 
dangerous, if developed to its — 
conclusion it might wreck both 
Japan and China. To meet this 
situation Ohristians of Japan and 
China should emphasize love and 
respect for national rights and 
individual freedom. Dr. Lo be- 
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lieves that the Churches must pro- 
vide the requisite leadership for this 
time of change and development. 
In order to bring about Christian 
co-operation throughout the world 
Dr. Lo claimed for a united Me- 
thodism. Churches which grew out 
of the work of Wesley had, two 
years ago, 12,000,000 members. Dr. 
Lo especially urged that Methodists 
in Japan, China and America should 
work together to bring about mutual 
understanding and _ international 
good-will. He urged that each 
Church seek through its own or- 
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ganized strength to influence its 
own Government in the application 
of the Christian’s Golden Rule in 
international relationship and in 
the adoption of a more tolerant 
international attitude. “Let the 
Churches of Japan, America and 
China create an atmosphere favour- 
able to mutual understanding and 
international fellowship” ..... 
“Whatever our Governments may 
or may not do, we, the Churches of 
Japan, America and China, must 
join hands in world service.” 


Personals 


BIRTHS. 
FEBRUARY: 


29th, at Swatow, to Rev. and Mrs. T. 


Campbell Gibson, English Presbyterian 
Mission, a daughter. 

On Friday, April 4th, a baby boy was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. L. Carrington 
Goodrich, of the China Medical. Board. 
The infant has been named Frank 
Chauncey. 


ARRIVALS. 
JANUARY: 


29th, from Great Britain, Mrs. A. 
Foster, Miss A. Sharpe, Mr. and Mrs. 


G. Luxon and three childien, Miss D. G. 


Clark (new), L.M.S. 


FEBRUARY: 


12th, from Great Britain, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adam Black and one child, (new), Dr. 
Edwards, L.M.S. 


Marcu: 

llth, from Great Britain, Miss G. 
Rees, Dr. and Mrs. P. L. McAll, Mrs. 
A. Hughes, Miss M. Chapman (new), 
L.M.S., from Australia, Col. Hipsey, 
(new), S.A. 


12th, from England, Dr. Austin (new), 
Uses, 


13th, from U.S.A., Mrs. M. R. Jones, 
Miss E. Hokanson, Mrs, Jacot Spenches, 


P.N., Miss L. S. Hammond, Miss J. A. 
Clark, A.C.M., Mr. W. W. 
and one child, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. 
Barnett and four children, Y. M. C. A., 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Meikle, C.I.M. 


15th, from Australia, Miss Phyllis 
Kurtz (married to Mr. E. J. Bannan, 
Mar. 17th), P.N. 


21st, from Finland, Miss E. A. Flink- 
man, Free Ch. of Finland, from America, 
Miss Lois Prossor (new), Miss M. 
Walther, China Direct, Mr. P. Briston, 
General Council Assemblies of God. 


23rd, from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. A. C. Allen, Rev. F. G. Snow, 
C.L.M., from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Thomas Mosley, Mr. F. H. Derk, 
(new), C. & M. A., from Ireland, Dr. 
Sinton, Dr. Irwin (all new), P.C.I. 


24th, from America, Rev. and: Mrs. T. 
Moseley and two children, C. & M. A.,, 
Dr. Maud A. Mackey, P.N. 


25th, from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. B. Lewis and one child, Miss F. I. 
Fowle, Miss S. M. Potterton, Miss M. E. 
Clayton, C.1.M. 


27th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. R. O. Taylor, Mrs. G. F. C. Newsam, 
Miss Megson (all new), C.M.S. 


APRIL : 
4th, from Germany, Dr. and Mrs. Kleid 
and one child (new), E.L.S.M. 
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7th, from Engiand, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Ottewell, (new), C.M.S., from Sweden, 
Miss R. E. Oakeshott, C.I.M., Mr. H. 
Tjader, Swedish Mission in China. 

8th, from U.S.A., Miss Violet Hughes, 
AC. M., from Australia, Mrs. P. Briston 
three children, General Assemblies 


DEPARTURES. 
JANUARY: 


16th, for U.S.A., Miss Marian Ban- 
croft, A.C.M. 

18th, for Great Britain, Miss Alice 
Clark, L.M.S. 


FEBRUARY : 

3rd, for U.S.A., Sister Edith Con- 
stance, A.C.M. 

Sth, for U.S.A., A. M. Clark, A.C.M. 


MarcH: 


_ 14th, for New Zealand, Mr. J. Falls, 
C.ILM. 


15th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. H. W. 
“4 and two children, Mr. and Mrs. 
| K. Harris, and two children, Miss 
G. wag, all C.I.M., Dr. W. H. 
Dr: Price, P.S., for 
Mrs, J C.1.M., for Great 
Britain, Miss K. Keen, L.M:S. 


16th, for hei Miss 3 M. R. Ogden, 
A.C.M., for England, Mr. and Mrs. 
W.A.H. Moule, C.M.S. 


18th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. Owen 
Warren and four children, C.I.M. 


20th, for Norway, Mr. and Mrs. Gilge, 
and three children, Mrs. Ofstad and three 
children, Miss S. Ree, N.M.S., for 
U.S.A., Dr. W. R. Johnson, M.E.F.B. 
22nd, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Hellestad, L.U.M., for Norway, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. Gijelseth, Scand. Alliance 
Mission. 


one child, P.N., 


[May, 1924 


25th, for England, Miss E. R. White, 
Miss J. R. Anderson, Miss G. E. Mitchell, 
Miss G. K. Palmer, C.I.M., for Ger- 
many, Miss M. Kannenberg, Liebenzell 
Mission. 

27th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Bunting, and one child, Miss H. M. 
Bond, C.I.M. 

29th, for America, Dr. and Mrs. N. 
R. Oschsli and two children, Methodist. 

30th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. C. G.. 
Heininger and four children, M.P. 


APRIL: 

Ist, for America, Dr. Carl Feet, 
Methodist. 

2nd, for America, Prof. O. and Mrs. 
Wold and three children, Lutheran 
United, for Norway, Mr. and Mrs. 
Osnes, Mr. Lie and one child, N.L.K., 
Mr. Nelson, L.U.M., for Sweden, Rev. 
and Mrs. C. F. Blom, and one child, 
Miss H. M. Hultquist, Swed. Mission 
in Ch., for Germany, Mr. and Mrs. D. 
K. Steybe, and four children, Liebenzell 
Mission. 

3rd, for U.S.A., Miss Ethel Hartley, 


Y.W.C.A., Dr. A. J. Bowen, Methodist. 


Sth, for England, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Broomhall, Mrs. W. J. Doherty, and . 
one child, C.I.M., Mr. and Mrs. Stobie 
and one child, U.M.C.. for U.S.A., Miss. 
Gjesffeld, Mr. and Mrs. Sama, and two 
children, N.L.K., Miss Peterson, Mrs. - 
Hoff, L.U.M., Mr. and Mrs. Kerr 
Taylor, and one child, Dr. and Mrs. 
Bradley and three children, P.S., Mr. 
and Mrs. Brandt and one child, S.A., 
Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Tewksbury and 
for. Canada, Miss 
Thexton, Miss McRae, M.C.C. 

6th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. Percy 
Stevens and one child, C.M.S., Miss E. 
Couche, C.E.Z.M.5. 

12th, for U.S.A., Miss Elvira Beatie 
Y.W.C.A. 


—-- 


“Wiile I am moved to send you this 
brief word by the perusal of the current 
number (January, 1923) of The CuInese 
RECORDER, let me add that I am always 
helped by the editorial utterances as well 
as by articles that appear in the issues of 
this magazine representing The Christian 
Movement in China.” Wm. I. Cham- 
berlain, Ph.D., Corresponding Secretary, 
The Board of Foreign Missions, Re- 
formed Ohurch in America. 


“While we are on eo we eagerly 
watch for the Recorper and read it from 
cover to cover. The fine open-minded 
attitude that’ you take on all questions 
should be a lesson to some of us that 
seem to be interested more in causing 
friction and misunderstanding among 
Christians themselves than in promoting 
Christian brotherhood and a Christian 
church adapted tto China’s needs.” Chas. 
C. Shedd, Wu-han Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, 


¥.M.C.A. CONFERENCE HEADQUARTERS AT VANG SEN SANG % Ill), Foochow 
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